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“THE FIRST TIME OF ASKING.” | 


Tue chief interest of the picture given on our 
first page lies in the humor of the situation, and 
of the characters and expressions, which, though 
sufficiently developed, does not reach the point 
of irreverence. The simplicity of the betrothed 
rustics; the awkwardness of this first audacious 
uvowal before the assembled village of their pri- 
vate love-making and their determination to take 
‘the awful step, reckless of all consequences, of 
being joined together in holy matrimony, are very 
amusingly expressed. Irresistibly droll is the 
gaping, dumfoundered astonishment of the lov- 
er at suddenly hearing his name announced be- 
fore all the world, and realizing that he is now a 
hero of peculiar public interest; while equally 
pleasant is it to mark the mingled pride and 
blushing shamefacedness of his sweet-heart, with 
her averted, downcast look, and nervous knot- 
ting of her handkerchief. Ah! it is for Lobbin 
and Lucy a moment of purest, supreme romance. 
For such an occasion well might Lobbin attire 
himself in his Sunday best, in colors various as 
the gayest of male birds in pairinp-time, those 
colors brought to a focus by that splendid flow- 
‘ered crimson-velvet waistcoat, and foiled by the 
full-blown blush-rose; well might Lucy don the 
nattiest of bonnets and the neatest of brand-new 
cotten prints! 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


tN R. GOLDWIN SMITH has proved his 


friendly feeling for this country and his 
faith in.the principle of our government too 
often and roo well not to be sure of a most at- 
tentive audience whenever he speaks of sub- 
jects in which we are mutually interested. 
During the late rebellion no man in England 
more plainly denounced the sympathies and the 
hopes of the aristocratic party in that country, 
and no one more vigorously stated the real 
grounds of the conflict in this. <A personal 
friend and devoted admirer of Richarp Cos- 
DEN and Joun Bricut apd Jounn Stuart MIL, 
Mr. Saitu firmly and most ably vindicated with 
them the cause of liberty and civilization com- 
~mon to England and to this country, which was 
desperately assailed by the slave masters here, 
supported by the aristocracy there. His recent 
discourse at Ithaca will therefore command the 
most interested, as it certainly deserves the 
most candid, consideration from every loyal 
American. 

Mr, Smiru speaks always very plainly and 
very strongly. HedidsoatIthaca. Heshow- 
ed with a just pride that his country was a 
changing, if not a changed, country. He in- 
sisted upon the undoubted fact that there are 
two Englands, the England of the people and 
of the aristocracy; and he declared that the 
sympathy of the former was with us during our 
war, although the threatened loss of the cotton 
supply would have been their utter ruin. But 
‘while this is true, it Seems not to be sufficiently 
considered by Mr. Smite that it is not with 
those who were friendly to us, but with those 
who controlled the government in England that 
we had to deal. It is true again that the Gov- 
ernment might have done worse. It might 
have recognized the independence of the reb- 
els, and have made a treaty to furnish aid 
against us. This is what the London Times 
says. But is it a valid defense of a pickpocket 
to say that he might have been a murderer? 


The ‘action of the Government of England, 
“we think, demonstrably showed an unfriendly 


spirit, and we do not believe that any thing is 
gained in the discussion by denying it. It may 
be a vague and sentimental charge, but individ- 
ual and national conduct is profoundly influ- 
eneed by sentiment. If it can be shown that 
the feeling of the controlling class in England 
was hostile, that. is, was not strictly neutral— 
without asserting that there was intentional 
breach of faith—then certainly it is very natu- 
ral that the public mind of this country should 
be exceedingly irritated, and it becomes very 
probable that actions were tolerated which 
would otherwise have been prohibited. 

The Government was Whig or Liberal, 
Lord PaLMeRsTON was notoriously not friendly 
to this country. The Duke of Newcastle had 
been gratified by his reception here. Lord 
RusseLy was an old Whig and a reformer of 
‘32. Mr, Guapsrone was undoubtedly a Lib- 
eral. But there was nothing in this Cabinet 
to make a presumption in favor of friendly ac- 
tion. With the three noblemen the Patrician 
instinct was certainly stronger than sympathy 
with a republic. Lord Russet was an anti- 
slavery man, indeed, but not only was he an 
aristocrat, but we had officially disclaimed that 


_the war was an anti-slavery movement, and he 
did not hesitate to say that the North was fight-_ 


ing for empire and the South for independence. 
These are not the words of a friend, nor of a 
minister of nentral sympathies. And, indeed, 
at the Garrison breakfast Lord RussEv con- 
fessed that he was wrong.. Mr. GLADSTONE 
was plainly indifferent. Certainly it was not a 
Cabinet that represented the sympathetic feel- 
ing of men like Gotpwin Santa, and 
and Briout, and Carrnes, and MILL; and the 


action of a Cabinet iv which the Foreign Sec- 


retary spoke as Lord Russe.x spoke might just- 
ly be regarded with suspicion. 

We have no intention of multiplying pre- 
sumptive proofs of this unfriendly disposition. 
The London papers and Mr. Smira lay great 
stress upon the fact that we do not feel so an- 
grily toward France and Spain and the other 
powers that simultaneously granted belligerent 
rights to the rebels. ‘The reasons seem to us 
evident. England is our mother country. En- 
gland was the chief anti-slavery nation; and 
although that might not have authorized her to 
make a league with us against the rebels; and 
although we had officially put slavery out of 
the question, yet at least the sympathies of such 
a nation need not have apparently leaned against 
us. Moreover, the political sympathies of the 
Union party in this coun 
posed, shared by the Liberal party in power in 
England, and we therefore expected: nothing 
more for the rebels than the strict letter of the 
law, certainly we did not anticipate favor for 
them. And above all, England and not France 
was the chosen and successful base of the hos- 
tile expeditions against us on the seas, Had 
the French press constantly slandered us, had 


j the French Chambers cheered the depredations 


upon our marine, had the French foreign minis- 
ter openly sneered at us, and had privateers 
escaped after our official and repeated remon- 
strance, and ravaged our commerce, we should 
have the same conviction that France was not 
an impartial neutral that we now have in regard 
to England. 

There is one striking evidence of this un- 


friendliness which was mentioned in a very 


able pamphlet by CHartes G. Lorine, of 
Boston, upon the neutral position of England, 


which was published in 1863. When the rebels. 


were recognized as a belligerent power it must 
have been upon the implied condition that they 
would conform to the laws of nations. Now, 
if any thing may be censidered established in in- 
ternational law it is that property captured at 
sea remains in abeyance until condemnation by 
a competent court, which must be held in the 
country of the captors. But the rebels never 
had any prize court, and they never pretended 
to have. 
his prize and appropriated the cargo. This 
was not once, but always. It continued for 
four years. It was in effect sheer piracy. It 
was a defiance of one of the most sacred laws 
of war, by a belligerent seeking to establish a 
slave-empire upon the ruins of a free govern- 
ment; and .England, in whose ports the ships 
had been built, manned, and equipped, and 
who, as “mistress of the seas,” might be sup- 
posed peculiarly bound to prevent the prostitu- 
tion of international law to protect piracy, did 
not even shrug her shoulder, and of course did 
not protest. If the Union ships had burned 
every thing they took and appropriated their 
cargoes without even a pretense of prize courts, 

would England probably have remained pass- 

ive? Was it not the plain duty of a sincere 
neutral to rémonstrate with the belligerent 
whom it had recognized, and threaten te with- 
draw that recognition unless the offender con- 
formed to the laws of nations ? 

How this subject was viewed at the time by 
our friends in England may be seen in an ex- 
tract from an article by Professor Carnes, in 
Fraser's Magazine for January, 1864. .** Let 
us endeavor to represent to ourselves this epi- 
sode in our history as it will be regarded by an 
impartial posterity. During a great civil strife 
between two branches of a kindred nation—into 
the merits of the cause at issue we, for the mo- 
ment, forbear to enter—in which strife we pro- 
fess to observe a strict neutrality, three formi- 
dable vessels, in defiance of our authority, and 
in disregard, at all events, of the spirit of inter- 
national law, have issued from our ports. These 
vessels, built in English dock-yards, equipped 
and armed by English artisans, paid for by a 


loan raised in the English money market, in 


part manned by English sailors—adn English 
navy: in all but the name and the flag—now 
roam the ocean, plundering and burning the 
property of their Adversaries, and, in some in- 
stances, our own The English Government, 
by simply asserting an unquestionable right, has 
it in its power, if not at once to arrest their ca- 
reer, at all events greatly to curtail their capac- 
ity for mischief; but this assertion of its right 
it omits to make. When with this omission 
are coupled the facts that a portion of the En- 
glish people has loudly proclaimed its sympathy 
with the cause of the Depredators, and that 
English shipping is largely a: gainer: through 
its comparative immunity from the risks in- 
curred by the belligerent marine, and, lastly, 
that shameful incident—the cheers which in 
the English Parliament greeted the announce- 
ment made by the principal violator of the law, 
of the magnitude of the depredations—when 
these facts are disclosed on the impartial record 
of history what will be the judgment of posteri- 
ty ?—will the page be one which future En- 
glishmen will read without a blush ?” 

’ With these unquestionable facts before them, 
is it, not evident why Americans believe the 
neutrality of England to have been unfriendly, 
and why they are unwilling to consider the rav- 
ages of the A/abama and the Fenian raids upon 
Canada as matters that may properly set off 
each other? 


were, as we sup-- 


The rebel captor scuttled and burned > 


_ination be immediate. 


: promise that they would not hear it ? 


LAW IN NEW YORK. 


Tue late transactions in the court of Judge 
Carpozo should be more intelligibly explained 
than they have yet been, or they convict him of 
the most extraordinary abuse of his position. 
The Judge very naturally and properly was 
afraid that if a child of a divorced woman, 
who had been made its guardian, lived with 
the mother in the house of two aunts who 
were loose women, the child would go astray. 
He wished to save the child. He stated, we 
believe, that he had laid awake at night trou- 
bled in mind because of the child. But when 
the mother should have appeared before him 
she had fled out of the State with her child, 
and, as was charged, withthe connivance of 
the aunts, ‘The aunts were thereupon arrest~ 
ed for contempt of court and for keeping a 
house of ill-fame. They naturally sued for a 
writ of habeas corpus. But they were impris- 
oned for five days without being examined at 


all. How much longer they might: have been 


held at the pleasure, or the displeasure, of the 
Judge, it is impossible to say. 

When a lawyer appeared for the prisoners 
and asked for an investigation, he was warned 
by the Judge ihat if he engaged in the case he 
would make a-personal enemy of him for life. 
But the lawyer was apparently undismayed 
even by this appalling prospect, and persisted. 
Whereupon the Judge adjourned the hearing 
for a week because he was so busy. When it 
was suggested that the law demanded an im- 
mediate examination under the writ, of persons 
charged with crime, and that if he were so busy 
there were other judges, the Judge, armed at 
all y-cints, announced that he had the promise 
of the other judges that they would not hear 
the case, but would refer it to him. That is, 
Judges SUTHERLAND and CLERKE had promised 
that the imprisonment should be investigated 
only by the judge who ordered it, although 
Judge CLERKE, as is stated, had issued the 
writ. 


The reputation of the judiciary of the city of . 


New York is familiar. If it were not for proc- 
esses for contempt of court it-might be said to 
be a by-word. But we advise nobody to say 
so lest he be arrested and imprisoned, and the 
fellow-judges of the imprisoning magistrate 
agree to leave the whole subject in his hands. 
If the facts, as reported and published in the 
newspapers, are correct, Judge Carpozo has 
abolished the writ of habeas corpus that he may 
try to save a child from the chance of a disso- 
lute life. The object is certainly good, but the 
means unhappily imperil the liberty of every 
citizen. A possible combination between Mr. 
Fisk and Judge Carpozo is frightful to con- 
template. Some daring offender would make 
an observation upon the Fiskian character, and, 
Jpresto! he goes to Ludlow Street Jail by order 
of Judge Carpozo. When he attempts to 
have the matter investigated his lawyer is sol- 
emnly warned that he is making the Judge an 
enemy for life, and upon app to other 
judges they have promised not to interfere; 
and, finally, Judge Carpozo is so busy by day, 
and lies awake so exhaugtingly, a prey to mor- 
al reflections, at night, that really he has no 
time to attend to the matter. In this manner 
Mr. Fisx’s offenders woukd learn the full cost 
of his displeasure. . 
Seriously, the facts as reported are such as 
should excite the strongest public feeling and 
expression. ‘The two women are shameless, 
“we are told; but the law is for their defense as 
much as for that of the most eminent and spot- 
less citizens—for a Cardozo or a M‘Cunn. The 
object of the writ of habeas corpus is the im- 
mediate relief of persons who may be unjustly 
imprisoned. The law demands that the exam- 
If Judge Carpozo was 
so busy that he could not hear the case for a 
week why did he persuade the other judges to 
We dis- 
tinctly aver that in these remarks we have in- 
tended no contempt of Court. How could there 
‘be contempt for such administration of justice ? 
It can only excite the profoundest admiration 
and inspire the utmost confidence. 


THE ST. THOMAS TREATY. 


AN article from the chief Copenhagen jour- 
nal, published after the return of General Raas- 
TOFF to Denmark, states very strongly and lu- 
cidly the feeling of that country in regard to 
the St. Thomas treaty. It is written in a firm 
and temperate and dignified spirit, and presents 
considerations which should be thoughtfully 
weighed by the people of the United States. 
They are regarded, the article says, as the 
freest in the world, unlimited masters in the 
management of their commonwealth. For this 
very reason other powers should be able to feel 
confident that in all dealings with them justice 
and honor will alone prevail. ‘It is not right 
that Denmark should be sacrificed because An- 


DREW JOHNSON and WiLiiam H. SEwarp have 


given dissatisfaction.” The journal is of opin- 
ion, and there can be no donbt that it expresses 
the sentiments of the Government, that if the 
agreement should now be pushed aside, suffered 
to drop without any further consideration, or 
be peremptorily rejected, the insult to Denmark 


| would be so > great that that country will refuse 


to in its possibility as long as there is 


the least hope left. 

General RaastorF, the Minister of War in 
Denmark, and for many years Danish Minister 
in this country, is fully aware of the constitu- 
tional requirement of the assent of the Senate 
to a treaty; and so indeed the consent of the 
Danish Assembly was necessary before the King 
could ratify the treaty. But, on the other hand, 
the Senate is unquestionably bound to an hon- 
orable action under the Constitution. The 
Danish treaty was signed i in October, 1867, and 
submitted to the Senate in December, a month 
before the vote was taken upon the islands. If 
the Senate had refused to ratify that would 
have been the end of the matter, and certainly 
Denniark would not have complained. But 
neither the newspapers, nor individual members 


_of the Senate, seemed to be opposed to the con- 


firmation of the treaty, and the vote of the 
islands was taken and was virtually unanimous 
in favor of union with the United States. Still 
the Senate did nothing. The time for assent- 
ing to the ratification was extended to Febru- 
ary 29, 1868. The time passed, and nothing 
was done. General RaasTorr came to Wash- 
ington, and urged, with great ability and uni- 
form courtesy, the confirmation of the agree- 
ment. But allin vain. The Senate has done 
nothing whatever. Two sessions have passed. 
Denmark has been placed in a very anomalous 
and almost humiliating position, while the treaty 
is apparently pushed aside to disappear. | 

Should we do this if Denmark were a great 
and formidable power? The country has a 
right to demand theggrounds of the inaction 
of the Senate. No self-respecting American 
wishes to be forced into the appearance of © 
countenancing an indignity to a friendly and | 
modest state like Denmark. It is asked, who 
gave Mr. SewarD authority to buy land for the 
United States? Mr. Sewarp had no author- 
ity. Denmark does not claim that he had au- 
thority. Denmark did not ask him or us to 
buy the islands, The transaction was forced 
upon her by our official representatives. The 
treaty was made. The vote of the islands, 
which is an exceptional point in the matter, 
was taken. Still the Senate will neither ratify 
or give a reason for not ratifying. Upon what 


: principles does it proceed? ‘That is a question 


ich we-have a right to ask. It ratified the | 
Alaska treaty, at which the country protested. ~ 
It ratified it promptly. Why? To maintain 
our honor with Russia. But who gave Mr. 
SEWARD authority to buy land, or to bind the 
honor of the country ? 

Do the United States have honor to maintain 
only with great powers? The pride and honor 
of Russia could not have been touched by the 
refusal to ratify the Alaska treaty as those of 
Denmark by the contemptuous and total disre- 


' gard of the St. Thomas4reaty. Russia offered ; 
Denmark was entreated. . Russia took no vote ; 


Denmark was relinquished by the islanders. -If 
the treaty is defective, if it ought to be rejected, 
the Senate has still failed in its duty in not re- 
jecting it. The meres for rejection were no 
more evident beforethe vote was taken, or be- 
fore the specified time for confirmation expired, 
than now. And we can not but feel that the 
Dagbladet is right in saying: “If there have 
ever been international relations in which @ 
party could be said to be bound by honor, this 
is really the case with the United States in its 
relations to Denmark regarding the West In- 
dian islands.” If we do not wish a naval sta- 
tion in the West Indies; if the sum proposed 
is too large; if we do not wish to buy at apf ; 
rate whatever, the Senate knew it as well ; 

year ago as now. Why did it not give any 
such valid reason within the specified time, or 
before the vote was taken, and so have spared 


| the feelings of a friendly little ally ? 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


APPALLED by the venality of some of the — 
members of the last Legislature in this State, 
we observe that some of the Republican jour- 
nals are in favor of leaving the city of New 
York to itself. The feeling of some is, that the 
city can make as good a government for itself 
as the State gives it. ‘Qhat of others is, that if 
the people of the city wish dishonest men to 
tax and govern them, they ought to be left to 
suffer the consequences. That of others still 
is, that the Capitol is as corrupt as the City 
Hall. The reasoning of this last party is, that 
there are always enough members of the Legis- 
lature who can be bought, and that therefore 
designing men can work their will with the city 
as well in Albany as in New York; while there 
is a certain odium arising from the present sys- 
tem, and resting upon the Republican party, of 
denying to the city the right of local self-gov- 
ernment. 

It seems not to be remembered that all the 
rights of local self-government in the city are 
derived from the State. In our system this 
right is asserted of the whole political commu- 
nity, not of any part of it. When the rebels 
alleged that to oppose them was to deny the 
original American principle of self-government | 
they very ingeniously begged the whole ques- 
tion. Government, says that principle, is just- 
ly derived from the consent of the governed. 


But who in the United States were the govern- 
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ed? Obviously the whole people. If a ma- 
jority of them had been shown, there would 
have been at least consistency in the secession 
argument. But what was really asked was 
that a majority of the people of any State should 
control the people of the United States. Now 
in this State the division into counties, cities, 
towns, and villages, and the powers which are 
attached to each division, proceed from the 
. State—from all the people. A uniform system 
of municipal, or \village, or town government 
is wholly a mattef of expediency, not of right 
in the American sense. This expediency is of 
course determinef by experience, It is not 
settled a priori. | 

It was the evil experience of the old system 
in this city which produced the exceptional one 
under which it has lately been governed. And 
if the people of the State believe that the order 
and health of the city would be as well man- 
aged under authority of a strictly local appoint- 
ment as under those which have been named by 
the State, they will undoubtedly restore the old 
system. The Central Park is the work of a 
Board appointed by the State. So is the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct. 
better for the State or for the city to intrust 
~ them to the mercies and chances of a local ap- 
pomtmient the people of the State, who are fa- 
mniliar with the city and its ways, must de- 


cide. 
pe must not, however, forget that the city 
isftheirs as well as ours. It is their mart, their 
port, their metropolis. They are directly inter- 
ested in its health and its erder. If the city 
becomes ‘‘ a sore” it is they who will be infect- 
ed. ‘To those who urge the extraordinary ar- 
gument that if the people of the city wish to 
have it a Pandemonium they ought to have it 
80, it is enough to say that the argument is 
equally good for Mackerelville. The denizens 
of that quarter have as much ‘‘ right” to a gov- 
ernment independent of the city as the city has 
to independence of the State. The simple 
truth is, that every Ametican community has a 
** right” to good order, and that must be secured 
by the wisest application of the American prin- 
ciple. 


THE GOLD SPECULATION. 


As soon as it was announced that the Secre- 
tagy of the Treasury would sell only a million 
of gold per week,-and that he would apply the 
proceeds to thf) purchase of Five-Twenties, a 
speculation was set on foot in Wall Street to 
carry up the price of gold. The policy of pur- 
chasing the Five-Twenties rather than to pur- 
chase or pay off the outstanding three per cent. 
certificates was viewed by Wall Street, whether 
justly or not, as a decision against contraction, 
and as rather favoring expansion. ‘The three 
per cent. certificates outstanding arnount to 
about fifty-four millions, thirty-seven of which 
it is supposed are held by the National banks. 
They constitute part of the reserve of banks, 
and thus partake of the nature of currency. 

National bank officers in Wall Street were 
understood, some of them at least, to have 
earnestly *recommended to Mr. 
to do as he has done. 
cent. certificates been paid off to the extent of 
a million a week during this plethora of gold 
in the Treasury, the speculators in ‘gold, who 
became purchasers of it simultaneously with the 
promulgation of the Secfetary’s views, would 
have been afraid to do so to any great extent, 
or at the high price which it reached. On the 
2Uth May the quotations reached 1443. This 
was the thighest point, although it was said that 
sales were made at 145. The lowest point this 
year of Mg reported was about 130, near the 


time of OUTWELL’s advent into. office. 

Such violent fluctuations have always a very 
The house of ScHEPELER & 
Co., a firm of long standing and large means— 
composed of one or more Russians, and once 
connected with business in Russia—failed on 
the 15th May, when gold was at 139%, they 
having sold large amounts at every successive 
advance from 133 upward. The market turned 
downward on the 20th, immediately after the 
difficulties of another operator for a fall be- 
came the subject of discussion, - 

Some German and other bankers in Wall 
Street, tempted by the high price of gold, 
sold exchange largely, drawn against bonds, 
which bonds went by the steamer of the 22d 
May. ‘These bonds were sold in London on 
the 20th and 21st by means of the cable tele- 
graph, and part of the exchange drawn against 
them was disposed of in like manner. Bonds 
are sold in London deliverable twice a month 
(Ist and 15th, as near as may be), and they are 
consequently sent for delivery accordingly. The 
bankers who deal largely in bonds keep them 
there and here, and direct a delivery on the 
other side to complete the sale, by telegram, 
and remit others to take their place. ) 

The sale of exchange through means of the 
cable is conducted often in this manner. A 
person here, having funds in London, directs 
his banker or principal there to transfer a given 
sum to the banker of the New York purchaser. 
The party who‘receives the transfer in England 
notifies the New York purchaser of the fact, 
and the ater thereupon pays the seller the 


price ofthe exchange in,gold or its equivalent. 


Whether it would have been- 


Had the three per 


The day in England being five hours earlier 
than here, when noon arrives in New York busi- 
ness is overin London. So that these tele- 
grams directing a transfer are ordinarily sent 
from New York in the afternoon, and it is usual 
to answer them in London at early business 
hours the next morning. A message, sent from 
London at ten o’clock in the morning announc- 
ing the completion of the transfer reaches New 


York before business commences on the same 


day; and when a banker goes to his office in 
Wall Street at ten o’clock he finds the message 
on his table. Both parties use the cable, and 
the rule is that the seller pays for the message 
over, and the purchaser for the answer. Large 
amounts have been sold in this S\anner, arising 


ordinary manner find it a great convenience to 
sell through the cable, as they are put in funds 
in about twelve hours; whereas, if they had to 
wait for telegraphic notice of the acceptanee in 
London of regularly drawn bills, a fortnight or 
more would be consumed ; and if notice by mail 
were required double the time would be neces- 


sary 

The break in the gold market on the 20th 
and 21st May was due, in part, to reports of a 
change in the Treasury policy. It was stated 
in Wall Street that, instead of selling only one 
million of gold per week, the Secretary intend- 
ed to sell two, and that he would apply the 
whole or part of the proceeds to the purchase of 
the three per cent. certificates. It appears, how- 
ever, that while the sales of gold are increased 
‘to $2,000,000 per week (half on Monday and 
half on Thursday) the purchase of $1,000,000 
of bonds continues. Bonds in London did not 
decline to correspond with the advance in gold 
here, and consequently the sale of bonds abroad 
at.a profit was possible. This sale of bonds to 


the extent of several millions, and of exchange | 


founded upon it, had a powerful effect to lower 
the price of gold and to postpone its ship- 
ment. 
The advance by the Bank of England in the 
rate of interest to five per cent., and the rapid 
and large advance in the price of gold here, 
have created a profound impression at Wash- 
ington and in all financial circles. The policy 
of the Bank of England was not a matter of 
choice; it was due to the financial situation, 
and will unquestionably be carried out if pos- 
sible by such further increase in the rate of in- 
terest as the object may require. As it arose 
from financial pressure, which was: felt also in 
Frankfort, the question arises what will be its 
effect on our securities? Willit prevent the ab- 


sortion of more bonds? and if so, will it induce 


a return of them to our market ? 

The act of March, 1867, which authorized 
the creation of fifty millions of three per cent. 
certificates, directed that they should be made 
payable in dawful money on demand, and be is- 
sued in the manner prescribed in the 4th sec- 
tion of the act of February 25, 1862, which pro- 
vides that the interest on the certificates therein 
mentioned shall cease at the pleasure of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Other certificates 
were issued under the act of July 2, 1868. No 
demand is made for payment; and if it is com- 


petent for the Secretary to stop the running of 


interest and pay them off at his pleasure, it is 
very evident that lawful money would be de- 
manded, and, that if large amounts of legal 
tenders were suddenly required, the banks 
which hold these certificates as a reserve might 
be brought into direct antagonism with the 
Treasury. 

It is competent for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the.act of February 25, 1862, 
authorizing the creation of a sinking fund, to 
purchase 1 per centum of any part of the public 
debt, so’ that either the three per cents. or the 
Five-Twenties may be obtained in his discretion. 
Atis an error to suppose that the public credit 


pill of last, session repeals or postpones the sink- 


ing fund act; but whatever may be the decis- 
ion, whether to purchase the one or the other, 
ar to delay or change action in view of new and 
important circumstances, it is clear that the 
sinking fund act contemplates the direct appli- 
cation of whatever gold may remain after the 
payment of interest to the purchase of those se- 
curities, instead of the sale of gold ggtd their 
purchase with currency. If the positive terms 
of the law are followed, the risk which attends 
the circuitous course will be avoided, and the 
pecounts of the Department will show on their 
face that the securities, instead of keing pur- 
chased at a premium with currency, were pur- 
chased at a discount with gold. This is more 
matter of form than of substance. ; , 

The advance in gold to a premium above 
130 could not have been prevented by any pol- 
icy, as the balance of trade is against this coun- 
try. Much of the excess of imports over our. 
exports is caused by foreign manufacturers. 
They have produced more than they find a 
market for, apd force a portion of their sur- 
plus upon this country. The plethora in gold 
in the Treasury, if it can be called & plethora, is 
the result of imprudence which can not con- 
tinne. 

In view of these important matters it is very 
evident that the recent policy of the Treasury 
is inadequate to the new situation, and that the 
greatest caution and wisdom are now required, 


good citizens of the State p 


THE CUBAN WAR. 


From Cuba there is no intelligible report, 
and public interest here in the revolution rath- 
er declines, .The Central Junta in New York 
has, however, issued a circular from CESPEDES. 
It is dated at the Head-quarters of the Liber-+ 
ating Army, and begins with a reference to 
“an important triumph,” which, from the con- 
text, we presume to be moral and not military. 
CESPEDES says, ‘*‘ Union among the free people 
of Cuba is already an accomplished fact, as a 
Federal Democratic Republic has been estab- 
lished throughout the island with an approved. 
provisional constitution.” The island has been 
divided into four departments, and there are a 
President of the Republic, a President of the 
House of Representatives, a Minister apt 
and a Commander-in-Chief; and there“is an 
intention of other necessary officers of govern- 
ment. There is also« flag, which is the same 
as that unfurled by Lopez and other former 
unhappy leaders. Besides, “‘ the flag raised in 
Mgnzanillo will wave continually in the hall 
of the House of Representatives as a tribute to 
the victorious events over which it presides, 
and in memory of those who died fighting to 
sustain it.” 

It is not possible to read this circular with- 
out sadness. It is so exalted and so vague. 
It so leaves every thing in obscurity still more 
profound than that in which it now rests. Of 
the patriotic devotion of Cegrepres and his 
friends there can be no doubt. Of the huge 
tyranny against which they protest with their 
lives in their hands there is no question. Nor 
is there any question of the readiness of the 
people of this country to be glad of the de- 
liverance of Cuba from the Spanish connec- 
tion. But the Cubans themselves are either 
indifferent or inefficient or outnumbered. The 
reports of battles, of a decided victory at 
last, of an imminent success, of coming de- 
velopments, of secret and satisfactory prepara- 
tions, have ceased to inspiré any cheerfulness 
or confidence. Nothing will revive an active 
interest but a distinct and substantial victory, 
or the evidence of an established civil govern- 
ment, 


THE MINISTER TO SPAIN. 


Or the ability of General S1ckxEs there is 
no question, nor of his faithful service.during 
the war and as the commander of a Depart- 
ment. ‘That it is ungenerous to remember po- 
litical errors after they have been, to say the 
least, condoned by service in the field, is not to 
be denied; nor is it ever too late for any man 
honestly to change his views and his course. 
But with all that may be truly said in favor of 
the General’s appointment to Spain, there is, 
it seems to us, a certain deep sense of propriety 
that forbade it, and which also forbids the ac- 
quiescence implied by silence upon the part of 
those who disapprove.” The Administration 
may justly say that it can not be censured for 
appointing to a peculiarly representative ‘posi- 
tion one whom the party in New York had se- 
lected as the leader of its delegation to the 
nominating Convention. But there are certain 
considerations in the management of public 
affairs which should be superior to any such 
claims, and’ which should have successfully as- 
serted themselves in this instance. 


WISDOM IN MISSISSIPPI. 


In reading the late letter of Mr. ALBERT G. 
Browy, of Mississippi, upon the political situa- 
tion, it is impossible not to wonder at the ener- 
mous cost of every advance in society. Mr. 
Brown is an intelligent man, and writes very 
calmly and reasonably. He was a conspicuous 
rebel, but he says, ‘‘ First let us, have order and 
a rigid enforcement of the laws to the full ex-- 
tent of meting out equal arid exact justice with- 
out stint to all men of all opinions, races, and 
colors, and to this end let every good man re- 
solve to aid the civil and military authorities 
by every fair means in his power.” He ad- 
vises that there be no factious opposition to 
General Grynt’s Administration; that the fife, 
teenth amendment be. accepted; and that all 
* en ves to 
each other, “ disregarding color and former po- 
litical opinions, to deal justly by all men, and 
to secure perfect equality of civil and political 
rights to every one before the law.” 

Were the indescribable horrors and woe of 
that long war, were Bull Run and Shiloh and 
Vicksburg and Fredericksburg and Wagner 
and the Wilderness and Andersonville and 
Salisbury and Belleisle, all necessary to teach 
an intelligent American that peace rests surely 
only upon the perfect equality of civil and po- 
litical rights ? The rebellion was ‘‘ fairly beaten 
upon the battle-field,” the question has been set- 
tled by ‘‘the last dread arbitrament;” but it 
will soon appear amazing and incredible that 
there was any question. Granting the right 
of revolution, must it not be reasonably 
honorably exercised? Granting that Luag’sin- 
cerely thought that he ought to obey the sum- 
mons of his State, could he honorably obey it 
for an inhuman purpose? These men dragged 
the country into indescribable suffering and 


sorrow in order to perpetuate the injustice 


¢ 


which Mr. Brown now perceives should be 
banished from the laws. 

We trust that his words will be as wisely 
heeded as they:are spoken; and that the 
people of Mississippi will learn by experience 
that there can be no hostility between different 
parts of a country, each of which is honestly 
bent upon securing equality before the law. . 


RESOLUTION. 
Ir you’ve any task to do, 
Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
If you've any thing to say, 
True and needed, yea or nay, 
Say it. 


If you've any thing to love, 
As a blessing from above, } 


Love it. 


If you've any thing to give, 
That another’s joy may live, 
Give it. 


If some hollow creed you doubt, 
Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubt it. 


If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, — 
Light it. 
If you've any debt to pay, 
Rest you neither night nor a ag 
ay it. 


If you’ve any joy to hold, 
Next your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it. 


If you've any grief to meet, ; 
At the loving Father’s feet 
Meet it. 


If you're given light to see 
What a child of God should be, 
See it. 


Whether life be bright or drear, 

There’s a message sweet and clear 

Whispered down to — 3 
Hear it! 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur comments made by the English Press upon Mr. 
Sumner’s speech must seem rather ludicrous to the 
Senator. t first they were c= Soon oor be- 
came abusive, intimating that Mr. Sumuer had little 
influence in this omens and that gentleman need not 
be surprised if he is at length represented as the leader 
of the Fenians, about to spring upon Canada, and 
after having accomplished the possession of that un- 
desirable territory, as embarking for Ireland with an 
army of 500,000 Irishmen, followed by a score of Ala- 
bamaa for the destruction of British commerce. The 


general impression created in this country by the pe- ~ 


rusal of these comments is that Mr. Sumner's blow 
struck home. 

The Apache Indians, having been @river from Ari- 
zona, are making terrible inroadg npon Sonora, de- 
vastating the whole frontier. Reports from>Chihua-' 
hua and Nuevo Leon are equally alarming with regard 
to Indian depredations. It is estimated that these 
frontier States have already lost one-third of the pop- 
ulation by incursions of savages, and unless the mat- 
ter is attended to they will soon be depopulated. 

Reports from Iowa say that the wheat crop never 
looked so well as now. The extent of the growing 
crop is very large, varying from 25 to 1 per cent. 
broader than last season, and many farmers will even 
harvest ten acres where they did one last year. 

The first through train on the Pacific Railroad from 
Sacramento arrived at Omaha with 500 passengers on 
the 16th of May. 

President Grant on the 17th signed General Sickles’s. 
commission as Minister to mem 

Mr. Frederick Hawley in Cleveland, on May 15, made 
on a velocipede 50 miles in 3 hours, 14 minutes, and 
39 seconds. This was nearly railroad speed. 

Hester Vengnnn. convicted of the murder of her il- 
legitimate child, and. sentenced to be hanged, jas at 
last received fall pardon from Governor: ry of 
Pennsylvania. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, has been afflicted with 
another serious fire. The Town Hall, which had just 
been completed at an expense of $100,000, was burned 
down on the morning of May 16. 

General W. S. Harney left St. Louis May 15 for the 
Sioux Reservation on the Moy Missouri, where he 
will have under his care 12,000 Indians. A quantity 
of agricultural implements were shipped to the Res- 
ervation. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard College have 
confirmed the nomination of Professor Charles G. El- 
liot to the presidency of that institution. : 

The President has issued his proclamation in regard 
to the Eight-hour law. No reddction is in future to 
be made In the wages paid by the Government to la- 
borers, workmen, and mechanics on account of the 
reduction ofthe hours oflabor. 

The 20th of May was observed quite serenely ie the 
on for the decoration of Confederate 


uth as an 
ves. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


On the 22d of May a great meeting was held at Bel- 

Ireland, to protest against the disestablishment 

of the Irish Church. Two hundred thousand people 
are said to have been present. 

Mr. Washburne, our Minister to France, was intro- 
duced to the Emperor _— 

It is said that 2000 of the adherents of Queen Isa- 
bella have assembled at Peripignan, in France, pre- 

ratory to an invasion of Spain. e Cortes have 

ecided upon a monarchical form of government, by a 
vote of 214 to 70. 

On ae D 19 Senor Castellar made a quent speech in 
the Spanish Cortes in favor of a republic. 

The elections in France continue to be attended with 
more or less disorder. Since the 12th May 149 persons 
have been arrested in Paris for creating political dis- 
turbances, and of these only seventeen have 
charged. A popular demonstration is 
Nimes, where the people sang the “‘ Marse At 
Bourges the prison was forced by a crowd of — 
agitators, an ne of their leaders, who had ar- 

» was releas 

The Grand Lodge of Orangemen of Ireland have pe- 
titioned the Queen against the disestcblishment of 
the Irish Church. 

The elections recently held in Bavaria have resulted 


generally in favor of a union of North and Sovth Ger- 
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‘THE CUBAN REVOLUTION—RUI 


CUBAN AFFAIRS. 


‘Tue Cubans have had a great success in the 
field, the first of any importance in their revolu- 
tion. ‘The engagement was fought in the dis- 
trict of Puerto Principe. 


coast,,a few miles above Manzanillo; and has a 
fine view seaward. There is a narrow belt of 
mangrove on the adjacent shore, from which the 
land extends some distance in a level plain, about 
half of which, not being good sugar land, was 


NS OF GENERAL CESPEDES’S PLAN 


| it 


Manzanillo, can still be traced. The alleys and 
cane pieces can scarcely be traced, and the black- 
ened ruins of the building are almost overgrown. 
The whole scene is one of complete desolation. 


. The proximity of the estate to the coast has been 


Generals*QUESADA and 
CastTIL_Lo had gathered 
together over 4000: of 
their best troops at a 
point beyond Las Minas 
and intrenched them- 
selves. This position 
was assaulted, May 3, 
by the Spanish army 
under General Lesca. 
The assault would have 
been successful had not 
the Marguis OF SANTA 
Lucia, who had been 
some miles off, hurried 
to QuESADA’s _assist- 
ance. His forces, unit- 
ed to those of LoprEz 
Pera.ta, charged the 
Spaniards on the left 
flank; this movement 
decided the action, the 
enemy flying and leav- 
ing his convoy in the 
hands of his pursuers. 
Thus seyen hundred. 
Catalan volunteers were 
beaten by a band of 
Cubans armed with ma- 
chetas, or cane-knives, 
only. ‘This success in- 
spires the insurgents 
with fresh vigor. It is 
certain that at the battle 
of Las Minas the Span- 
iards suffered a loss-of 
life far greater than the 
Cubans, and they were 
driven from the field. 
We illustrate the de- 
cisive point of this bat- 
tle on this page. We 
also give two other il- 
lustrations contributed 
by our Cuban artist. 
We will let him give his own description of the 
sketches : 
‘*QOur first sketch is a view of General Crs- 
PEDES’s plantation, destroyed at the commence- 
ment of the revolution. It is situated upon the 


Log 
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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION—CONVOY FROM MANZANIL 


fenced off for pasture, and then rises in a gentle 
slope to the tabletand. The road from the 
‘Batey,’ or square, in which the buildings 
were placed, down to the wharf at which the 
sugar was loaded in launches, to be taken to 


TATION,—[ From A SKETCH BY our CuBaNn Artist. ] 


interior towns have to be taken -from the coast 
at Anmense trouble and expense, besides. the 
risk of losing them by the way, as in that de- 
partment the government holds no ground ex- 
cept that upon which the troops for the time 

being may be. standing. 


Ey 


LO TO BAYAMO.—[{From a Sketou sy ovr Cusan ARTIST.) 


taken advantage of by the Spanish cruisers to 
bombard it. ; 

‘‘The second sketch represents a ‘Convoy’ 
going from Manzanillo to Bayamo for the relief 
of Count VatmasepDA. ‘The supplies for the 


; 
tit 


sion some of the towns 
have been four and even 
seven months without 
supplies or communica- 
tion of any kind with 
their countrymen. The 
garrisons began to be- 
lreve themselves  aban- 
doned and forgotten by 
government and friends. 
The expedition repre- 
sented was composed of 
over a hundred of the 
clumsy carts of the 
country, drawn by two 
yoke of oxen each, and 
a large number of pack 
mules, and guarded by 
nearly two thousand 
nien. The distance 
traversed was about 16 
leagues, partly through 
dense forests, with an 
almost impenetrable un- 
derbrush of rark vege- 
tation, offering every ad- 
vantage to the insur- 
gents for ambuscades, 
while the rest of the 
road lies over the arid 
savannas, without food 
or water for man or 
beast. Advantage was 
taken by the insurgents 
of all favorable positions 
to molest the troops, 
who were obliged to 
clear the road with ar- 


tillery where they could 
= not flank the opposing 
“ | forces. At the ford of 


were four hours effect- 
ing a crossing, the en- 
emy having taken a-.strong position on the fur- 
ther bank. The insurgents finally succeeded in 


getting a body of troops over the river above. 


and below the ford and flanked the Spaniards. 
If the Spaniards do not succeed in getting a six 


=: 
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THE CUBAN REVOLUTION—BATTLE OF LAS MINAS, Mar 3, 1869,—[From ouR Cuban 


By their own. confes-— 


the Canto River they . 
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months’ supply ai all their military posts before 


+ the rainy season fairly sets in, they must aban- 


don them or endure great suttering.” oe 
In connection with the battle of Las Minas it 


- should be noted that the Spanish colored troops 


passed over to the Cuban’side, and thus materi- 
ally contributed to the success of the patriots. 

"Phe force of the Spaniards engaged is estimated 
at 3500. The insurgents, from first to last, had 
engaged about 7000 men, a large proportion of 
whom were poorly armed. 

General CesPEpDEs, in a proclamation, has as- 
sumed the title of President of the Republic, and, 
has appointed Francisco V. AquiLERa his Min- 
ister of War, and ManveL DE Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. 


THE FIRE AT DAYTON, .OHIO. 


Tue fire at Dayton, Ohio, on May 16, of 
which we give an illustration on 356, was 
the most disastrous in the history of that town. 
It consumed TurNeER’s beautiful Opera-house, 
and almost an entire square of pleasant dwellings. 


The loss of property is estimated at $250,000, on 


which there was insurance for $125,000 — the 
Dayton insurance offices suffering to the extent 
of #110,700. The fire is supposed to have bro- 
ken out in the property or green room of the Opera- 
house. ‘The Fire Department was unequal to the 
oceasion. ‘The water in the cisterns was exhaust- 
ed in fifteen or twenty minutes, and subsequent- 
ly some malicious villain cut six sections of the 
hose, causing calamitous delay. ‘There was no 
hope at any time for the Opera-house, but the 
burning of adjacent property might have been 
prevented with abundance of water and good 
management. It is considered doubtful whether 
the loss of the Opera-house can be repairgd. 
The corner-stone of this edifice was laid in 1864, 
and the building was completed and opened by 
Epwrs Forrest in the play of “‘ Virginius,” on 
the night of January 1, 1866, Its total cost was 
$225,000. <A citizen of Dayton was crushed 
and burned to death while endeavoring to carry 
out some valuable goods from a store near the 
Opera-house. 


TWO LIVES. 


Two Dames upon a yew-tree rudely cut, 
Two lovers whispering by the church-yard wall, 
Two children playing round the solemn graves, 
Give call for call. : 


Two lives that ran so near in other years, . 
Twe hands close locked in desolate leave-taking, 
Two lovers giving passionate kiss for kiss 
In wild heart-breakiug. 


One life fall ap with crowded years of toiling, 
One patient heart slow breaking day by day, 

A world of hopes in one brief moment XB 
By life's decay. 

Those names upon the yew-tree slowly fading, 
Those dates long stolen by the cruel years, 

That grave beneath the church-wall shadow glim- 

mering 

With heaven's tears. 


LOOSE REINS. 


Dr. GILBERT was a man of honor ana sense, 
of wit and position. And he was in love with a 
girl of sevetiteen! A very pretty girl, and yet 
more willful than pretty! Now when a man 
of honor and sense loves such a girl the odds are 


terribly against him, and his wooing is likely to . 


prove uphill work. For he is apt to undervalue 


— 


himself, and sure to shrink with positive nerv- 


ousness from sensational displays. Her unin- 
structed imagination is continually farbishing up 
a hero or a knight, without fear and without 
reproach, out of a well-cut coat or a cavalry 
mustache, and she is filled with a noble scorn of 
everyday people who eat their dinners and com- 
mute on railway trains. And s0 we see every 
season the desirable men thrown over for the 
scape-graces, and very likely the truest gentle- 
man of your acquaintance rejected for a dancing- 
master. 

But besides these normal and legitimate dis- 
advantages, Dr. Gilbert labored under yet an- 
other. Mrs. Joignet, the aunt and guardian of 
his Hesperides, approved of his suit. Not only 
that, she approved of it noisily, and in as many 
ill-imagined ways as could well be devised urged 
it upon her niece. His praises were on her 
tongue, and his virtues were the burden of her 
song always. As was to be expected, Nellie de- 
tested Gilbert, never spoke to him, if she could 
help herself, and when she did, snubbed him. 
Many men would have abandoned such a suit in 
despair, but Gilbert never even considered such 
a course. He was very much in love, and he 
had a habit of success. He waited patiently, 
and at the time our story commences thought 
that he had found his opportunity. Mrs. Joi- 
gnet was ill of a beneficent fever. She was not 
in danger, but she was bed-fast. As friend, 
physician, and neighbor, it was his duty now to 
visit at her house twice a day. And with the 
field clear, he reasoned, what might not be ac- 
complished ? 

So, though always alert, he came up the walk 
on his third visit to Mrs. Joignet with a rn a 
elastic that you would have said the man 
come into a fortune. And as often happened, 
he was followed by the haker’s man. But as he 
set his foot on the lower/step, Nellie’s little maid 
came hastily out of thé door, changed color on 
seeing him, casty# quick glance at the baker's 


between her fingers into one of her little apron 
pockets. 

Now the envelope was dainty, and bore a mon- 
ogram, Gilbert had a hawk’s eye, and was sure 
of that. ‘This fact pointed straight at Nellie as 
the only creature in the house capable of such 
coguetry. But, on the other side, he had often 
heard it distinctly stated that Nellie had no cor- 


man, and slipped a letter that she was swinging © 


respondents, and the maid’s manner was half 
defiant and wholly contraband. She came on 
toward the Doctor demurely enough, only one 
corner of the note showing above her and 
looked at him with a bashful and innocent e 
till she was well past, and then she nudged the 
baker’s man, who dawdled unaccountably, and 
though it was done so quickly that Gilbert never 
could have sworn to it, he knew well enough 
that the letter had slipped from her pocket to 
Sam’s; and it might be the most commonplace 
note ever written. But his lover’s instinct told 
him it was nothing of the sort, but a love-letter, 
a surreptitious letter, and a direct blow at him! 
He waited for the girl to coms back, but she 
avoided him, going around by the shrubbery. 
Gilbert was-a man not to be easily balked and 
quick to decide, and he held council with him- 
self then and there under the budding honey- 
suckles. ‘The letter was Nellie’s; and it 
sent slyly, not by any of the channels, that might 
be called legal—the gardener, the coachman, .or 
any tried and trusted servant. - Mrs. Joignet was 
ill in bed, and Nellie was a romantic child, edu- 
cated in seclusion, whose first independent move 
was about sure to prove a mistake. He would 
have that letter! Sam was driving away as he 
came to this conclusion, but running after him, 
Gilbert ordered him to stop. 

All this happened on a pleasant May morning, 
while Nellie was twittering aboutin her room over- 
head, not ready yet to leave her nest. She heard 
Sam’s wheels roll away, and whispered to her- 
self with heightening color, ‘‘He has got my 
letter.” Then she tried one bow and another 
against her white frills, and tucked a rose in 
among her braids. Dr. Gilbert would be at 
breakfast, but that was no reason why one should 
look like a fright. And then she came fluttering 
down, her little slippers glancing in and out, on 
purpose to bewilder Dr. Gilbert, I suppose, who 
from the lower hall saw her coming, and with a 
stately reverence, passed into the breakfast-room. 
She had always the advantage! Even the dis- 
like of him that stirred her was cool, while he 
could never be master of himself in her presence. 
Even with her letter in his pocket he must stop 
and catch his breath and scoff at his own weak- 
ness before he could follow her. 

There are dining-rooms that look as if dining 
were thrust upon them, and others of which din- 
ner or any other good meal seems only the nat- 
ural consequence. Of this last was Mrs. Joi- 
gnet’s dining-room. It‘looked over a lawn, it 
caught glimpses of a flower-garden, it had a 
wide view of dancing water, it was glorious with 
the morning sun; and on this day, as balmy as 
June, it was full of the fragrance of apple-blos- 
soms, and visited by bees who came droning in 
through the open glass doors, as though it were 
midsunamer. How full of delirious sweetness 
might the time have been to Gilbert! Almost 
for the first time he was ajone with the woman 
he loved, and she sat as he hoped to see her one 
day sit at his own table. But when his heart 
swelled at the thought there laid upon it, like a 
stone, that letter addressed to Reed Williams—a 
callow student, a new arrival, an utter stranger 
to Nellie’s friends, shallow-eyed, thin -legged, 
trustless, faithless, a puppy! ‘That was how Gil- 
bert, a judge of human nature, had classed him. 
And with this pu corresponded in secref, 
through the ’s boy, that pink and white 
piece of innocence opposite whom he wished to 
make his wife. | 

Gilbert sipped his coffee in sombre silence, and 
writhed to think of it. x 

Nellie, who had expected that Gilbert would 
presume upon this téte-a-téte, and had prepared 
to repulse hin\with great dignity, now that he 
did not presume was offended. She looked at 
him from time to time, but he kept his eyes on 
his plate. She trifled with her chop, and sipped 
at her cream, and felt her wrath grow too much 
for her. | ; 

‘*T am sorry to leave you,” she said; ‘‘ but if 
you will excuse me I think I had better go see 
my aunt ;” and on this she rose and pushed back 
‘her chair. Gilbert rose also. He had studied 
for the last hour for a way to tell her what he had 
discovered, and he had not found it. How 
should-he begin? He took out her letter and 
held it toward her. 

**Stop,” he said. ‘‘I wish to with you 
—about this. I have not read it. Is this your 
letter?” Somehow, he had cherished an impos- 
sible hope that it was not hers, after all. 

“* My letter!” echoed Nellie. At first she was 
positively terrified. She had never broken out 


| of bounds before, and she very nearly quailed 


under Gilbert’s eye. But to this instinctive ter- 
ror succeeded instantly bitter disappointment and 
more bitter anger. ‘* He had not got her letter 
after all, and thanks to Dr. Gilbert.”” She drew 
herself up and eyed him with a-kindling glance, 

- ** Yes, it is my letter! What is it doing in 
your hands ?” 

‘* Just what a dagger which you aimed at 
your own breast would be doing there,” an- 
swered Gilbert, huskily, feeling that now only 
had he got the full force of the blow. 

‘* A fine phrase!” cried Nellie, turning awa 
with a little scornful laugh. ‘‘ And it means, 
suppose, that I am to thank you for playing spy 
and eaves-dropper. Well, Ido thank you. It 
was gallantly done, and like a gentleman !” 

Gilbert started, and turned pale, but he made 
no answer. ‘To the woman who called him spy 
he could offer no other reply than silence. Nel- 
lie went on toward the door, and then stopped 
suddenly and came back. | 

** What are you going to do with it?” she 
asked, in a , angry voice. ‘‘ Had you not 


her sermons must always be Dr. Gilbert’s vir- 
tues, but she will have a new text. It will vary 
the monotony at least.” 

A slight crackle of paper answered her as he 


held it burning at arm’s-length. Involuntarily 


better show it to my aunt? The peroration of. 


she exclaimed; and then, furious with herself, bit 
her lips while she watched it burn. 

‘¢I never intended to show it to.your aunt,” 
he said, quietly. | 

Nellie lookea up at him with a cruel smile. 

‘*Thank you. It is an ill wind that blows no 
one good; and though it is not pleasant to have 
one’s letters burned, I think I should be grateful 
to you—for giving me such good reason to hate 
you. Before—I felt—that it was a little unrea- 
sonable.”’ 

Gilbert gathered the charred ash in his hand, 
and let it float out of window, as if he had not 
heard her. 

** So far,” he said, ‘‘ your fair name is safe.” 

‘‘My fair name!” she repeated, coloring. 
‘¢ But I can write more.” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders. 

** And I give my word that I will, and 
that will.send them if can.” 

* ** And I give you my word,” he rejoined, as 
_cool as she was vehement, ‘‘ that I shall try to 
prevent 

** Do!” flashed Nellie; ‘‘and where I would 
have sent one I will send a dozen.” 

Gilbert took up his hat. 

ve time to -morning.” 

y°rthen he went away with some small show of 
victory, because he had kept his temper, but 
feeling that a defeat would have been much more 
desirable. The woman he loved had called him 
spy and eaves-dropper, and he told himself that 
he had bronght it about by his brutal blunder- 
ing. No-sooner did Fate show an intention of 
befriending him than he also must stir in the 
matter, and where he was at least tolerated get 
himself detested. In short, Dr. Gilbert arrived 
at the conclusion that he was a donkey and an 
idiot, and deserved what he got. 

Meantime, what with the impetus that Gilbert 
had lent it, and what from natural progression, 
Nellie’s little flirtation had blossomed into a ro- 
mance. It was generally understood between 
these that they were the vic- 
tims of a ranny, in large capi 
and felt for each other an Und ing Tae 2 
the same type. As victims they corresponded 
through the butcher and the baker, though there 
was no reason why they should not have used 
the post-office. through that beneficent fe- 
ver, from which Gilbert had hoped so much, 
they met; in the village store, on the bridge, in 

_ the orchard, at last, grown bolder, in the library 
itself’ All the village was in the secret, though 
our young ostriches were convinced that they 
affairs with consummate 
prudence. e village, except Mrs. Joignet 
I mean, for though she was now eouvaieesunt, 
she had no hint of it. No one would have veh- 
tured to tell her except Gilbert; and for certain 
reasons, while watching them closely, he had 
preferred to keep his discoveries to himself. 

But Dr. Gilbert’s grounds adjoined those of 
Mrs. Joignet’s. From his study, or his piazza, 
one twilight after another, he had watched the 
lovers walking in the orchard, or paced his own 
walks near enough to catch the murmur of their 
voices in the library; and one evening, walking 
in this way in bitterness of spirit, an idea came 
tohim. I say came to him because I do not be- 
lieve that we manufacture ideas, and it was as if 
some one had whispered to him the suggestion 
which he had tortured himself for hours to find 
in vain. He went to the back of Mrs. Joignet’s 
house where he saw one of the maids. 

‘*Tell Mrs. Joignet,” he said, ‘‘ that Dr. Gil- 
bert would like to see her in the library.” Then 
he went around the house, and instead of going 
in stationed himself close to the window where 
Nellig and Mr. Williams were sitting. 

Mrs. Joignet came down to the library, and 
opening the door saw her niece and a stranger. 
A thin-legged young gentleman, with black mus- 
tache and pretty little features; and Nellie just 
observing that *‘she heard a noise, and suppose 
somebody should come,” looked up, saw her 
aunt, and grew limp and faint; and Mr. Will- 
iams, just about to reassure her, seeing Mrs. 
Joignet rigid and glaring at him, began to feel 
that he should like somebody to reassure him. 

Just then stepped in Dr. Gilbert, and Nellie 
concluded that her hour had come. 

There was nothing, however, of the avenger 
in Dr. Gilbert’s manner. He saluted Mrs. Joi- 
gnet in the everyday fashion, and then, as if first 
observing the general embarrassment, 

‘*Has Miss Nellie not introduced Mr. Will- 
iams? But I dare say she hardly has his name 
yet. I sent him on to introduce himself and an- 
nounce me, meaning to follow almost directly, 


but I was detained on the way. Permit me! 


Mrs. Joignet, Mr. Reed Williams, son of my old 
friend Dr. Williams of Providence.” 

Nellie, who had shut her eyes tight when Gil- 
bert commenced, opened them wide. Was the 
man crazy, or wasshe? She looked at Williams, 
a pitiable spectacle, as he salaamed before Mrs. 
Joi He was certainly the son of Gilbert’s 
old tutor, and had a ing acquaintance with 
the Doctor; but he avoided him, as the prince 
naturally avoids the ogre, who 
is trying to rob him of his princess. And he 
still beli that Gilbert was an ogre. It was 
impossible that he intefided in honesty and kind- 
ness to rescue him from the consequences of his 
own folly. ‘There was some trap hidden, and he 
was listening for the snap while he was trying.to 
smile on Mrs. Joignet. He had neither the pluck 
to disavow Gilbert nor the wit to glide easily into 
the opening offered him. He sat there gasping, 
and red,.and.at all possible angles, befgre Gil- 
bert, smiling at his ease, and I dare say not 
sorry to show the girl who had thrown him 
over for a neat little nose and a trim coat, of 
how much use was a nose and a coat in an emerg- 
ency that needed wit and spirit. Nellie redden- 
ed, and came herself to the rescue. If Williams 


could not fill the gap she could! But then whas 


does a“woman think afterward of the lover whose 
retreat she is obliged to cover? And she was 
obliged besides to confess to herself a certain an- 
gry admiration for Gilbert, though she looked 


**Strike when you please; I shall not.ask for 


mercy.” 

Gilbert only smiled back at her. He might 
mean to crush them ultimately, but no thunder- 
bolts were to fall that night. ‘To the last he was 
jesting and genial, and Reed Williams and Dr. 
Gilbert went away together. , 

Now when these two gentlemen stepped out 
into the night together, came, I dare say, the 
most difficult moment of all for the unhappy 
Williams, who felt that he must say something, 
more especially as Gilbert was silent. They 
walked in this manner a street or two, and 
that necessity for saying something increased. 
Williams began : 

** Dr. Gilbért, I don’t understand the part you 
are playing ; but I am very much obliged to you. 
I was in a deuce of a scrape.” 

Gilbert took him up promptly. 


part I am playing, you should do so. You are 


ested in you; that is of very great consequence 
tome. And your interest in her is clandestine, 
because I dare say she has told you that her aunt 
will oppose you; which is probable also. The 
matter is difficult and delicate to handle, because 
Miss Joignet is willful and ignorant, and with 
the best possible intentions her aunt is the last 
rson to whose discretion it can be confided. I 
ave taken it in my own hands. Miss Joignet 
will see you. If prevented she would undoubt- 
edly elope with you. She shall see you; but as 
her well-wisher, I choose that it shall be in her 
own drawing-room and under the protection of 
her aunt. Tothat end I brought about your in- 
troduction, and by introducing you made myself 
responsible for you. Having done so I hold you, 
as-far as your behavior to Miss Joignet is con- 
cerned, responsible to me. Good-night, Sir.” 
This was absolutely all: and then each gen- 
tleman went on his way. «But Nellie’s active 
imagination pictured to her a very different dé- 
nouement. On her knees, before her open win- 


darkness, she listened breathlessly for sounds of 
a scuffle or a pistol shot. Gilbert, she told her- 
self, was a terrible man; and she had been blind 
indeed;when she thought him conquered. He 

ot taken his revenge when it offered itself. 
Might it not be that he waited for a more terrible 
revenge? Ifshe heard any thing she should rush 
out. Aunt Joignet could not keep her. If Will- 
iams should be killed for her sake, she would fall 


whole village were there; something like Cath- 
erine Glover, you know, when she rushed to the 
house of Hal of the Wynd; and as she pictured 
- the tremendous scene to herself she found her- 
self trembling very much, and holding hard by 
the window-sill. But when half an hour passed 
and she had heard nothing more alarming than 
the croak of an occasional frog, she began, if the 
truth must be told, to find herself very sleepy, 
_and decided to go to bed. And though she ex- 
pected to be restless and anxious, her seventeen 
years were too much for her, and she slept, not 
the sleep of the just, for saints often enjoy no- 
' thing better than ‘‘ cat-naps,” but the sleep of a 
good digestion. 

But in the morning she was prepared again to 


were hardly open when she asked herself, spas- 
modically, ‘‘Oh, has he killed Reed?” and, by 
dint of supposing various horrible possibilities, 
worked herself into such a fine state of nervous- 
ness that, meeting Gilbert in the hall, she felt 
her worst fears confirmed by his early presence. 
‘¢ You have killed him,” she exclaimed, faint- 
ly; ‘‘and you have come to tell me of it.” 

Gilbert looked astonished, and then his eyes 
danced with fun. 

‘* Killed who, Nellie? Iam here because your 
aunt had a slight relapse and sent for me; and 
if you mean Mr. Reed, I would as soon harm”— 
he was about to say Snap; but feeling that would 
jar on his melodramatic little listener, changed 
his tone. 

‘¢My poor child,” he said, taking her cold 
hand; ‘why do you imagine terrible things and 
frighten yourself with hobgoblins? Why will 
you never understand me? It is true,” and his 
eyes grew dark with feeling: ‘‘ I have loved you, 
Nellie, and I certainly think I could have made 


loom, and some think it desirable to take a 


as I loved you, wholly, truly, tenderly—for your- 
self.” 


on more calmly : 


That is what I have undertaken to do. To 
guard the object of my dead love. You are all 
unconscious of the risks you run; but a man 


‘they love by stealth. So I have opened the way 
for your friend, and will do what I can for you 
both with your aunt. And now that I have laid 
away my presumptuous hopes, can we not be 
friends 

He held out his hand. Nellie hesitated. 

‘‘ First, I should like to say something to you,” 
she said, blushing deeper at every word. ‘* When 
I was ‘so angry the other day, I called you spy 
and eaves-dropper. I did not think you were— 
in my heart—and. I was afterward. And 
now—lI think you are noble, and—1 should like 
you to forgive me.” ; 


| There is nothing to forgive,” answered Gil 


dauntlessly ‘into his eyes, as who should say, | 


‘“‘ Mr, Williams, if you do not understand the 


interested in Miss Joignet. That is of very little 
consequence to me. But Miss Joignet is inter- 


dow, craning her pretty little head out into the | 


on her knees beside him, and kiss him, if the. 


do herself and the occasion justice. Her eyes — 


ou happy. Some men love a woman for her. 


wife, and take one. Not many women are loved . 


His voice trembled, and he waited; then went * ~:~’ 


*¢* But you have made your choice. No mat-— 
ter what I think of it, it is your choice. And 
now, what can one do for the dearest friend who 
is dead, Nellie? Watch over those he loved? _ 


knows that honorable men do not visit the women | 
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had desired a hero, and a romance, and here 
was a hero who was going to do ‘*‘ what he could 


for her ;” and a man whom he had cowed and/ 


led by the nose the night before. I am 
that Nellie was capricious. 

Still Nellie was proud also, and when the 
prince came, with the full approval of every 
body, she did her best to play her part; but the 
effort fretted her. The spirit and sparkle of the 
affair was gone, and it was flat, and wearied her. 
It was the mutual fright, the quiver, lest. they 
should be discovered, that made those meetings 
so delicious. Now that there were no interjec- 
tions and listenings and bird twitterings to fill 
up the sentences, Mr. Williams had little enough 
to say. In short, the stupidity, if I must write 
the word, of her heart's drove Nellie 
beside herself; and then she burst out on him 
sharply,. and instantly repented and tried to be 
patient, and then was sharp again, till Mr. Will- 
iams began to think her temper at least uncer- 
tain. He grew ox! retorted, they quarreled, 
and parted; and Nellie had never half so 
happy to see him come as when he left her for- 
ever. 

But the nervous worry of it all had been great ; 
and between it and a cold Nellie fell ill She 
was not Violently ill, and yet she did not rally. 
Gilbert was her physician, necessarily, but though 
they had promised friendship, there was some- 
thing very like coolness between the two; for, 
seeing that if was mental trouble that kept her 
wan and weak, he concluded, with some secret 
anger, that she pined after Mr. Williams for all. 
While the truth was, she had Heard that Gilbert 
visited Betty Payson—the worst temper and the 
finest complexion in the county! So she fretted 
for Gilbert’s coming, and when he came lly 
spoke to him. His first and last thought was 
of her; yet he treated her with distance. 

But coming there one day he found that she 
had been crying. He was very conscious that 
he had engineered the catastrophe that had be- 
fallen her love affair, and the traces of tears on 
her poor pale cheeks smote him to the heart, 
If she was wearying for that puppy she should 
have the puppy back again, cost him what it 
might, he said to himself, and he taxed her with 
crving.. ‘‘ But no; she had not been crying. 
There was nothing the matter;” and she began 
and laugh. Gilbert was not to be 


ed. 

_ “* Nellie,” he said, seriously, ‘‘ why will you 
not trust in me? You are miserable, and medi- 
cine can not help you. Tell mé your trouble. Is 
it—” The question was not for him to ask, 
but he persevered bravely. ‘‘ Is it—about that 
man ?” 

Nellie looked up at him with a quick, startled 
glance, and there are looks that speak more than 
words. In the unconscious reproach of hers Gil- 
bert read what he might have known long before, 
and his own look lighted. He came to her and 
took her hands, and she did not try to release 


them, though her cheeks glowed with a deep 


% 


blush. 

‘* My darling,” murmured Gilbert, ‘‘I told you 
once my love was dead. That was false. ill 
a it now, dear? I never loved you so 
Ww 9? 

Nellie made no audible answer; but entering 
a moment later, Mrs. Joignet saw a wonderful 
tableau—Dr. Gilbert with his arm around Nellie, 
~ her head nestling confidingly on his shoul- 

er! . 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. - 
Myrsregriovs and extraordinary events are becoming 
so common nowadays that we almost cease to wonder 
at any thing. Still belief is sometimes scarcely pos- 
sible. A singnlar case is reported in the English 
journals, which is exciting much attention. There 
is a young girl twelve years of age living in Carmar- 
thenshire, Wales, who has taken no food since Octo- 
ber 10, 1867; nor has she swallowed water or any 
other fiunid since December of the same year. Such, 
at least, are the statements made concerning her. She 
was a healthy child until February, 1866, when she had 
an attack of scarlatina ; since then she has béen con- 
fined to her bed. For a few weeks she took some 
light food, but her desire for it gradually declined. 


Occasionally a little water is applied to her lips; but | 


often many days pass without this being done. Dur- 
ing her illness she lost her hair, but it hes since 
grown long. She is not emaciated, and looks healthy, 
though delicate. She sleeps well at night, but does 
not sleep during the day; is cheerful in disposition ; 
but is subject to occasional attacks of unconscious- 


pees. 


A Parid#\paper has a new column headed “ Broken 
English.” Londoners who get smashed up by rail- 
road collisions, or who financially come. to grief, are 
placed in that column. 7 3 

Reporters and gossips disagree. Some say veloci- 
pedomania is spreading ; others declare the fever has 
had its ran. On the one hand, a quantity of discarded 
bicycles have been sold for a song, from an auction- 
room in Nassau Street; on the other hand, a party 
of Prince Napoleon's aids-de-camp have made a trip 
from Nice to Villafranca on water yelocipedes. So 
each one may draw his own inferences. The last- 
mentioned machines, by-the-way, consist of two min- 
jiature parallel canoes, which support a sort of chair ; 
the paddle-wheel, placed between the canoes, is pro- 
pelled by the feet only, and is covered like the pad- 
dle-wheel of a steamer, to protect the driver from the 
water it throws up. 

Several new inventions in the velocipede line are 
announced ; the “ rocking-chair” velocipede, a three- 
wheeled vehicle, whose name is indicative of the 
requisite propelling motion; a one-whecled affair, 


In “The Malay Archipelago,” recently published by 
Harper & Brothers, the author describes a novel fruit, 
called the Durion. It is about the size of a cocoa 
| nut, green in color, and the thick rind covered with 
sharp spines. On being cut open, five cells are dis- 
closed, filled with a cream-colored pulp, the flavor of 
which is indescribable. A rich butter-like custard high- 
ly flavored with almonds gives the best general idea of 
it, but intermingled with it come wafts of:flavor that 
call to mind cream-cheese, onion-sauce, brown sher- 
ry, and other 
sweet, nor juicy, yet one feels 
these qualities, for it is perfect as it is. It produces 
no nausea or other bad effect, and the more you eat 
of it the less you are inclined to stop. When unripe 
the durion is an excellent vegetable. It is preserved 
a quantities, salted, but then it acquires an 


or disgusting to Europeans, althongh the Dyaks 
appreciate it as a relish with their rice. 

Very sad was the death of Mrs.' an, wife of 
the United States Consul at Crete. © has been nn- 


m 
delusion overspread her mind, and one morning in 
April she was found in a retired part of her house, 
wrapped in a shawl, tears upon her cheeks, her flesh 
yet warm, and the fatal cup at her side, whose. con- 


tents had caused her instantaneous death. A few 
lines written by her expressed bitter self-reproach ; 
she felt she was useless, an injury to her friends, and 
had better die. A disordered mind caused a tragic 
ending to a life which had been full of blessing to 
others. The funeral services, conducted by Dr. Jonas 
King, were most impressive ; and the young wife and 
mother was borne to her last resting-place on the 
banks of the Ilyssus, followed by numerous mourn- 
ers—and none’ more truly so than the crowds of Cre- 
tan refugees. 


Last week a.convention of the working-women of 
Boston and vicinity met in the vestry-room of Tremont 
Temple, under the auspices of “The Working Peo- 
ple’s Industrial Order.” Many painful facts were dis- 
closed in regard to the difficulties women experience 
in obtaining employment, and the low wages they re- 
ceive in many cases. One chief object of the conven- 
tion was to use all lawful means to obtain for laborers 
homesteads and homes of their own. It was resolved 
that the name of the “ Industrial Order” be changed 
to “The World's Land, Labor, and Liberty Léague.” 


Don't sleep your month open! A book has 
just been published to prove that this habit is a fruit- 
ful cause of disease, idiocy, and death. The author 
asserts that an open mouth during sleep lets in an en- 
emy that chills the lungs, racks the brain, paralyzes 
the stomach, and heralds the approach of headache, 
toothache, rheumatism, dyspepsia, and the gout! 

The Neapolitans were rather shocked a few weeks 
ago to find thtir streets stained with red, and their 
garments spotted with sanguinary looking drops. A 
shower of red dust specks had been drawn up by the 
wind from African deserts, and borne it across 
the Mediterranean. This is not an unprecedented 
phenemenon. A shower of insects fell at Arichea, in 
Savoy, last January, which, upon examination, pfoved 
to be of a species peculiar to the forests of Central 
France; and a few years back Turin was visited by 
millions of larvee of a fly found nowhere but in the isl- 
and of Sardinia. — 


When the new hospital is hparcnn which is now 
being érected on the corner xington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street by the ‘‘ New York Society for the 
Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled,” two hundred 
crippled children will be received as in-door patients, 
mefSically treated, educated, and provided with all es- 
sentia#l comforts free of charge, although many will 
require for their treatment expensive surgical’ appli- 
ances. These, it is hoped, however, will restore them 
to self-sustaining ability in the future, and save them 
from a life of dependence upon public charities. There 
will also be.dispensed to the indigent afflicted adults 
all the requisite surgical appliances for enabling them 
to labor for the support of themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

The Sun telis a very good story of Judge Francis, 
editor of the Troy Times. As he was sauntering.down 
Broadway one afternoon he was suddenly accosted by 
a black-haired gentleman, who grasped him warmly 
by the hand and said: ‘‘ General, I do assure yon, Sir, 
before God, that this is one of the happiest moments 
of my life. My heart is filled with gratitude to God 
that I am permitted to thus grasp you by the hand. 
God bless you, Sir! God bless you a thousand times !” 

Judge Francis was slightly staggered at this saluta- 
tion ; but before he could express his thanks the flery- 
eyed Southerner continued : 

‘¢- You can not conceive, Sir, the warmth of my feel- 
ings toward yon. I do assure you that, were we not 
in the city of New York, and if I dared do it, I would 
tear the hat from my head, and give three rousing 
_cheers for old General Lee—the grand old ‘ Uncle 
Robert’ of the Army of Virginia. Yes, General; yes, 
Sir, I wonld—before God, I would!” 

So saying the enthusiastic Confederate wonnd his 
arms about Judge Francis, and kissed him twice on 
‘the right cheek.’ He then warmly pressed the Judge's 
hand, and swept up Broadway with tears in his eyes. 

The Judge stood like one bewildered for some mo- 
ments; then, tarning to a friend, he said: ‘‘ Well, I 
declare this beats all. I have frequently been mis- 
taken for Edwin M. Stanton, but never before for 
General Robert E. Lee.” 


Francis II., ex-King of Naples, has sent Prince Louis 
de Bourbon an angry protest against his marriage, ac- 
companied by a threat of excommunication from the 
family of monarchs who bear the name of Bourbon, 
It will be remembered that Prince Louis came to this 
country not many weeks ago for the purpose of con- 
summating his marriage with Miss De Hamel, and 
that after some difficulties the young couple were 
pronounced man and wife. Prince Louis is said to 
be very well able to manage his own affairs, and is 
not likely to be disturbed by the protest. 


smoker, as well as exceedingly wanting in punctuali- 


ty in meeting his engagements. He often ordered a 


It is related of Liszt that he was an inveterate 


the streets of the city. In the 

cigars and forgot all about the concert. Upon reach- 
ing his hotel he was informed by his excited footman 
a 

Young ladies in Minnesota”seem to have entered 
into a new business. A St, Paul paper says that the 
other day two young ladies from the country brought 
to market thirty thousand frogs which they had slaugh- 
tered the previous day! They sold titem for fifteen 
cents a dozen. 

It is reported that the village o: “* You Bet,” in Cal- 
ifornia, has been destroyed by fire. It is to be hoped 
that when the inhabitants locate themselves again 
they will have the good sense to choosé a more re- 
spectable name for their abiding-place. 

Missionaries in China conduct services un- 
der difficulties of a peculiar and oftentimes a ludicrous 
nature. Not only do the people come late to meet- 
ings, go out during services, and fall asleep under the 


-fnost impressive discourses, but they interrupt the ex- 
‘| ercises in a singularly free way to ask any advice or 


directions, Not long ago a man came running into a 
religious meeting with a wild expression on his coun- 
tenance, and asked the minister what could be done 
for a man who had been frightened todeath. The in- 
terrupted preacher gave him the necessary directions, 
and proceeded with his remarks. Before the sermon 
closed the military mandarin of the province hap- 
pened to pass along the street in front of the chapel, 
and the congregation tumbled pell-mell into the street. 
Mr. Stewart's new model hotel for working-women 
is to contain a library and reading-room, and a large 
parlor for social nses. The food furnished in the res- 
taurant will be at the actnal cost, and it is estimated 


that an inmate may live abundantly well—washing, 


room rent, and food included—for about two dollars a 
week, The enterprise, if successful, will be followed 
by the building of a simflar dwelling for young men. 
The busy city“@f Lynn made during the year 1868 
about nine million pairs of shoes. The prosperity of 
the shoe business is the life of Lynn; and in a recent 
number of the Lynn Reporter a manufacturer desires 
liberty to lower his prices! He says that ifthe manu- 
facturers are a)lowed to reduce the wholesale cost of 
their shoes twenty-five per cent. the fortunes of their 
citizens will be secured, and the working people of 
the country will save out of their hard earnings from 
six to eight millions of dollars a year, This seems 
extravagant statement; but the writer goes on 
state that if the enormous taxes on lasting and 
goring were reduced, manufacturers would be able 
put good shoes into the market at a lower price. 


CAN NOT. 


L | 
Yow can not do it. Take the Turner there, 
The costliest treasure of your costly walls, 
Where, throngh the pearly yell of mountain-mist . 
The sheeny radiance of the rainbow falls. 
Carry it to yon ‘“‘artist” there, who'll force 
The very sun his cunning work to do, 
And bid him, for your pleasure and ease, 
Again the lovely wonder to renew. 


Nay, for he can not do it, What avails 

That every touch in rendered order stands? 
That every line of graceful form is there, 

Vivid and fresh, as from the master’s hands? 
The glow and glory of it all is gone, : 

The tender lustre of the tints is fled; 
Dumb and dismayed we look, as those who gaze 

On the pale features of their darling, dead. 


And so we can not do it. What avails 

The loving tone to wooing phrases lent, 
The long familiar clasping of the hands, 

The gracious head in sweet old fashion bent? 
The voice rings jarred and strained, the brilliant smile 

May light the lips, but never reach the eyes ; 
Strike the old chords as deftly as you will, 

In hollow dissonance the echo dies. 


IV. 
Ah, leave the picture hanging in its niche, 
Leave the dead passion in its nameless grave, 
Though o’er the canvas Time’s slow ruin creep, 
Though on the untended sod the hemlocks wave. 
Better forgetfulness than empty mimes, | 
Attempts that nothing but decay can prove— 
The ghastly mimicry of things that were, 
The cold blank » the ghost of love. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Way To Ostarn’a Bara—Siand in a 
shower of rain. 


a soli 
it ro- 


er, Oo 
i Val- 


man 
ley Rail 


took place:. 

Boatman. “*What do you want ?” 
Man on Snore. “‘ Want to get across.” 
Boatman. “ What for?” 


Boatman. ““Why, you are the man who laid the 
track on the extension of the Missouri Valley Rail- 
road to Kansas City.” 

Bo “man. * Well, there is gine just firing 

atTuan. “‘We an en up 
at att don't you go on that?” 
. “No, Sir! I laid that track; and I’m d—d if 
lam to be the first man to ride over it.” 
He was ferried over. - 

Psvowotoctoat.—The etate of mind that man is 
who risks largely in a lottery, and does not Ww 
prize, may be described as Blank Despair 


in 
a 
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bert, but he said it a little coldly; and though | propelled by five men, who occupy comfortable seats | cup of tea and smoked a cigar after the audience, who | LEGAL WIT. i 
he pressed her hand, it was in a lukewarm fash- | 02 the automatic horse; a four-wheeled machine, | were waiting for him, had become impatient. One Q. How can a man be | deli from 
ion; and then he went es | and left Nellie with | Which will carry a lady and her ene in addi- |, day Liszt was to play at a court concert in Vienna. | debt without paying it?—A. By g his creditor, 
‘a sense of mortification and discomfiture strong | “9” to the driver; and so on, ad . |, Ble went to the imperial palace and was.told the per- | Q. In what class of personalty by the common. 
upon her. Perhaps she had felt hitherto that | The new Sergeatit-at-Arms of the Senate is dis- | Srmances would commence at once. He took a cigar | usage of society does mere Soa. Uoobdelinn, 
she had inherited Gilbert’s love, and was sure of | tressed—so “they say.” His feelings are * kept on informed. that no. one over-coats, and unto 
- ‘Gt. And now he talked of his ‘‘ dead love;” and | ¢dge;” and this is the reason thereof: Every time om oper emoke in the imperial apertmen ack. Why is repeated dunning @ good defense in an 
it was not she who dismissed him, but he who | 2° ‘ischarges an official women come to his office - Laat, “1 salt ae Ge Se eee on of debt ?——A. By reason of the rule of law “ that 
eG tow to teal Toa; dian ‘ned: and | 224 cry. Next day they come beck and ory again. yard and smoke my cigar there," No sooner, how- | a man shall not be twice vexed for one and the same 
relinquis er to a rival he disdained ; an They cry in relays, taking turns otter | ever, had he heard that this was forbidden aleo than 
just as she had commenced to admire him! She he went down to his carriageiand took a drive through | ,,@ Why may lawyers always be indicted ?—A. For 
thre reaso 


they are p rly to be classed as respects 

their clients’ with high h 

y eo Pp e worst 

to the profession ?—A. Because it oats an end to liti- 


Beca 
t(T)ombs will be heard their doleful sounds. 


A very busy old maid who always knew every body 
else's business better than her oun: duheusis ibe by 
no means neglected that, was at last reduced to a 
d condition. At this stage she articulated to her 
, who was standing at the window, “ Run! run |” 
—here a knock was heard; the maiden lady was fa- 
miliar with every sound in the neighborhood—“ see 
who's at namber thirty.” ‘A woman selling pies,” 
replied hersister. ‘Pies! pies!" gasped the expiring 
; “what do they want with pies ?—they had pies 

there yesterday.” With this the maiden drew her last 


Paris has in her midst a erous miser, about 
whom the Figaro relates the following anecdote: He 
met the other day a little street-harper, who begged 
him to give him something. ‘Give me a few sous, 
kind Sir!” “I have no change.” The little harper. 
repeated his request. ‘‘ Let, me see, could I not give 

u something?” After a moment’s reflection his face 

righten and he exclaimed: ae shall say 
I allowed a r boy to pass by without givin 
>: ae” saying he offered the boy a pinch 
of snu 


‘ ANSWERS TO A LIFE INSURANCE AGENT. 
How long have you known John Jones ?—Siuce two 
years after [ was born. 
What are his general habits?—In winter, red flan- 


nel and blue beaver; in summer, a straw hat canted 
to one » and een trowsers, very loose in the 


t ma, consumption tting of blood, or 
any anes disorder to shorten life }—No* bat he can 
have them if it ie desired by the company. 

Has he ever been afflicted with fits or rnpture?—Nev- 
er had a fit"in his life, his tailor rang very unsuccess- 
ful, but once had a rupture with his landlady. 

Has he ever had fever and ague ?—Had a fever last 
summer when the thermometer was at ninety. 

Do you call his lungs sound ?—No, I call them in- 
flated air tubes. | 

How old is he ?—Old enough to know more than he 


oes. 
Does he smoke or chew?—He smokes when he — 


| chooses. 


Is he of steady habits ?—Yes, he is agent for Fair- 
What ie bie height? Tha depends he thick 
at is ie —Tha u t - 
of his baste.” 
he children ?—Yes, two nephews. 


itaph on Professor Walker, who wrote a treatise 
on English Particles: | 
“Here lies Walker’s Particles.” 
On Dr. Fuller: 
“ Here lies Fuller’s earth.’” 
On a dustman : 
He's only gone to 

The following is a quaint mixture of specific inform- 

ation and sentiment:. 


“ Here lie two babes as dead as nits, 
died of agonizing 
were too good to live oe 
So God took to Tive with He.” 


AGIRL'’S A GIRL FOR A’ THAT. * 


Is there a lady in the land 
That boasts her-rank and a’ that? 
With scornful eye we pass her by, 
a’ that; 


And little care for 
For Nature's charm shall bear the palm— 
A girl's a girl for a’ that. 


What though her neck with gems she deck, | 
With folly’s gear and a’ that, 
And gayly ride in pomp and pride: 
We can dispense with a’ that. 
An honest heart acts no such part— 
A girl’s a girl for a’ that. 


The nobly born may proudly scorn 
A lowly lass and a’ that; 
A pretty face has far more grace 
an haughty looks and a’ that: 
A bonnie maid needs no such aid— 
A girl's a girl for a’ that. 
Then let, us trust that come it must, 
» And sare it will for a’ that, 
When faith and love, all arts above, 
Shall reign supreme and a’ that, 


And every youth confess the truth— 
A girl’s a girl for a’ that. 


There is something naive in ourcountryman’s rep! 
to the E traveler when asked whether he h 
the Alps: Wa’al, now call my at- 
the circumstance, I believe I did pass risin’ 
ground a spell ago.” E 


When the “pledge” was being circulated at a tem- 
r a decidedly briated individual 


presented himself and offered his siguature. The 
| chairman remar 


ked, “This is a very important ste 

my friend, and I trust you realize the res nsibility 
ou are assuming.” ‘Oh, I can stand the (hic) spons- 
was the response ; ‘‘ I’ve done it lots of 


SHE NEVER SMILED AGAIN. 
She never smiled in—her ips 
never wreathed with dimples merry; 
Her mirth had suffered an eclipse, 
And she looked melancholy—very. 


e never smiled again, her face 
that sad was fixed so grimly; 
Nor sign of joy you there could trace, 

But only sorrow shadowed dimly. 


ed again; beneath 


For she had lost th every one— 
y, one by one they quitted ; 
then her business was done— 
She went to get her mouth refitted. 


And certain wicked dentists had 
(I think it right the world should know it 
Put in a set so false and 
She never smiled lest she show it. 


Some old bachelor who, no doubt, hed 
his ear, thus speaks of a 
eyes:” 


a ** flea” In 
pretty woman's “laughing 


| 
i 
~ Q Why is there substantial reason to believe that Z 
those who intcnd to make criminal law a specialty F 
¥ 
Bh 
| 
‘ring in her devotion tg the cause of suffering Crete 
during the recent troubles in thatigland, and she ay@. 
her husband were regarded with the deepest affection - 
egs 
fe 
i 
j 
| | 
né 
i! 
1 
iB 
About twelve o’clock one night recent) ‘ 
individual stood upon the banks of the .. 
commonly called ““Slabtown.” Fran- 
tically he shont till the owner of a small skiff was , 8 
aroused from his slumbers, and scenting a big fare, 
dressed himself, manned his skiff, and rowed over to 7 
the Missouri shore, where the following conversation 4g 
She never on 
Their cruel power what griefs restrained her? 
She’d been a martyr to her teeth— 
Man. “ Want to go to Kansas City.” But oh, it was not they that pained her. 
Boatman. ** Who are you?” 
Man. “ Railroad contractor.” 
Boatman. What's your name?” 
Man. John Broder.” 
Devils wicked, or devila wise, 
Devils short, or devils tall, 
A pretty women with Iaaghing eyes 
the greatest devil of them ail." 
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“ERROR WOUNDED WRITHES IN PAIN.” 


tep on my Corns?” 


And if you don’t pay me what you ought I’ll grind your Corns for you, and swell that other Foot bigger yet!” . 


you mean to s 


BRotuHer ,JonaTuan. ‘‘ Yes, Sir. 


Did 


JOHN Butt. 


{ 
| | | Hit | =— = 
| 


of awe. 
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REMEMBERED. 


Have you forgotten it? I never can! 
One blessed night in June, 

How bright the sky, how pale your face, 
In the wan light of the moon. | 
Do vou remember it? For, oh, I do!— 
The scent of flowers there: ; 
Was it the buds upon the trees, 

Or. the great rose in your hair? 


Have you forgotten it? I never can! 
“Something risked that night; 
Something I scarcely dared to speak, 
Though my heart said I was right. 
Do you remember it? For, oh, I do! 
The first, the sweetest kiss; 
Lift up your face, look in my eyes, 
It was such as this—and this! 


SU RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. 


CHAPTER IL. 
AZALEA IS TRANSPLANTED. 


“Go away from father! leave Topaz behind 
her! leave the garden, and her room, and the ap- 
ple-loft!” Fora while Azalea’s heart seemed con- 
vulsed with sorrow, then succeeded rage. ‘* She 
wotildnt go away and leave dear father. She 
hated the strange man who had brought her such 
woe. She would kick and scratch him next time 
she sawhim.” But when she met him again her 
heroism had evaporated, and she merely stood 
and glowered sullen defiance. 

** You shall ride a pony,-and have new books.” 
Azalea’s face softened imperceptibly. ‘‘ You can 
come home when you like.” 
and only a convulsive gurgle was left agitating 
the throat. ‘*And you will have my little girls 
to play with.” 

Azalea thought for a litle while, with her fin- 
ger in her mouth; then, with a damped, smeared 
face, she confessed to George Moore that she 
should like to see the little girls; and so Lord 
Orme was victor. Ere another half-day passed 
away it was settled that she and her new pro- 
tector should leave Essex, on that same evening, 
on their way to Lord Orme’s house at Brighton. 

It was with a bitter pang in his heart that 
George Moore watched the two depart. When 
he turned to re-enter his now solitary home he 
felt sickened at the sight of the flowers, the tend- 
ance of which had given him so many happy 
hours. He looked with yet more intense distaste 
at the silent hearth—the vacant chair where Aza- 
lea usually sat. Now that the house was void of 
her dear presence a solemn pathos seemed to be 


The sobs checked, 


attached to every trivial evidence of her childish. 


occupations. If‘Topaz had only been left-to blink 
on the worn-out hearth-rug, and bark mysteri- 
ously at sounds heard only by himself, it would 
‘have been some comfort; but Topaz had accom- 
panied his small mistress, and George Moore 
went to bed feeling very sad and lonely, hating 
the silence of the night, but still more hating the 
thought of the next morning,’that would dawn 
very blank to him, since with it he might not 
greet Azalga’s little face. 

Azalea was very silent during her journey to 
London. ‘She wept at first when she thought of 
daddy, with no one to make his tea; and then 
she assoiled her conscience by vowing she would 
perform acts of unusual tenderness and devotion 
to him when she returned home. 

‘*Tll bring him my new books, and I'll tell 
him all abont the little girls,” she thought. She 
thus partially quieted her conscience, but not en- 
tirely ; for with all her tears she felt guilty.of a 
little secret joy in this expedition, and she was 
clever enough to know that the pleasure with 
which we propose to compensate our loved ones 
for the pain we cause them is generally more 
agreeable to ourselves in reflection than it is 
consoling to them. 

Lord Orme was also silent. He was an odd 
mixture of decision and indecision, and he was 
just now suffering in consequence of this duplex 
phase of his character. Jonathan Wild bids a 
man to be wholly good or wholly bad: he asserts 
that there is no happiness, no peace to be found 
in the middle road. If Nature, when moulding 
Lord Orme, had not formed him with a piebald 
conscience he would have been a happier man. 


As he now sat in the railway carriage, with_| 


one long-repressed wish matured, and the little 
girl by his side, he felt just a little doubtful of 
the success of his project. Rosa and Amelia had 


~ never looked so neat in his eyes ; their governess, 


Miss Slater, had never seemed so rigidly particu- 
lar about hands and feet and general deportment 
as now, when he inwardly contrasted them with 
this unkempt, weird-looking child. } 

He had written to Miss Slater on the previous 
day to warn her that the orphan daughter of his 
old nurse would accompany him on his return 
home. ‘** The child is living in a lonely house in 
the country, and I wish to give her a little pleas- 
ure for her mother’s sake, who was a most at- 
tached and faithful servant,” he wrote. 

Lord Orme had not yet grown strong enough 
in the exercise of his new-found courage to tell 
the truth even to his servants. ‘‘ We'll see how 
she gets on,” he said, apostrophizing Azalea; and 
while he meditated, and Azalea stared, the train 


» rolled into London. 


It was quite late at night when the two arrived 
at Brighton. 

The mysterious moan of the sea, hitherto un- 
known to her, filled Azalea with a vague sense 
** What is it?” sheasked. Why does 
it hiss so ?” 

She put her head eageyly out of the carriage 
window, and looked at the waves rippling in the 
silver moonlight. ‘‘Oh, it is beautiful!” she 


- eried, with a deep indrawn breath; ‘It’s like 


ever so many moving, shining meadows ss 


Lord Orme had ridden and walked for so many 
years on the cliff that he had forgotten the sea’s 
existence. It was always there, and so he never 
thought of it. He had thought of many things 
during his daily perambulations—of his wife's 
temper, of his multifarious bills, of his dinner, 
of his horses, but rarely of the great breadth of 
waters before him; consequently he was a little 
disconcerted when Azalea turned on him sudden- 


| ly with, ‘* Do you ever see Christ walking on the 


waves ?” 

** N-n-n-0; what do you mean?” Losd Orme 
asked, with a slight start. | 

The child did not answer him; she had turned 
her face seaward again, her eyes drinking in the 
wondrous beauty of the sceneybefore her. At 
Auriel she used to watch the red-gold clouds un- 
til her vivid imagination peopled the rosy vapors 


| with bright faces. She had seen Peter the Apos- 


tle with his face bowed on his breast, Mary Mag- 


. dalen lying abashed in masses of her own fair 


hair; and through the crowd of spirits came One 
more beautiful than all others, who smiled on 
Peter until the shame passed away from his coun- 
tenance, and who held out His hand to Mary till 
she rose joyfully and trailed her fair tresses after 
Him, with her hands clasped in adoration. If 
Azalea had been asked to put these fancies into 
words she would have been much puzzled. She 
could not even express to Topaz, who was her 
usual confidant, all the lovely things she thought 
she saw, or why she sAw them. 

Lord Orme, not yet accustomed to the child’s 
odd questions, looked at her uneasily during the 
rest of the drive. ‘‘ I hope she isn’t mad,” he 
murmured. 

' ‘The catriage stopped before a handsome por- 
tico, and a stream of light came through the open 
door of Lord Orme’s house as he led Azalea up 
the flight of steps. . 

She was dazzled by the light when she got in- 
side the door, and a little scared by the sight of 


| so many tall men with white heads and silk stock- 


ings walking about. When she had space to 
look round her she could see no little faces,’could 
hear no sound of childish voices. 

Lord: Orme interpreted rightly the look of dis- 
appointment on Azalea’s face. 

“*Come with me, my dear,” he said, despe- 
rately ; and taking the child’s hand he led her up 
the richly carpeted stairs into a handsomely fur- 
ished room. A tea-table, glittering with silver 
and glass, two little creatures seated round the 
table in high-backed chairs—little creatures who 
seemed to be all muslin and elbows—a tall, stiff 
lady advancing to meet them, a boy standing by 
the swinging a whip in his hand: such was 
the view disclosed to Azalea’s wondering eyes. 

The little girls descended from their seats and 
tripped gracefully across the room to their father. 
‘*Good-evening, dear papa,” said one, and, 
** Evening, dear papa,” echoed the other. The 
biggest girl looked askance at the battered 
and the’ youngest looked nervously, back at her 
plate, as though fearful that the strange arrival 


boded no good to the one withered-looking piece | 


of cake left in the dish. Miss Slater bent her 
head in answer to Lord Orme’s bow, and then 
looked patronizingly at the hat. For a moment 
there was an uncomfortable Azalea, with- 
out knowing why, felt inclined to weep. Lord 


Orme pulled his ear—a sure symptom with him 
of a perplexed mind. Miss Slater broke the- 


silence. 

‘* The little girl would like to have some tea, 

I dare say,” she suggested. Azalea eyed the tea- 
‘table hungrily, but said nothing. 

“* T suppose that your lordship would prefer her 
having it in the housekeeper’s room.” 

**T should prefer nothing of the sort,” his lord- 
ship said, angrily. ‘‘ She shall have her tea here, 
or in the drawing-room with me if she will in- 
convenience you too much here.” 

Miss Slater looked at Lord Orme’s face, noted 
that the blue eyes met hers with decision, and 
that the mouth, usually so sweet and irresolute 
in expression, was firmly compressed. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, my lord.| Perhaps it would be better,” 
she added, glancing at the empty tea-pot, ‘‘ to 
have some fresh tea.” ‘This apparently harmless 
remark was a better-aimed shaft at the new ar- 

rival than the first one. Like all his other qual- 
ities, Lord Orme’s génerosity was of a mixed na- 
ture, Liberal to extreme on occasions when his 
generosity was largely taxed, he ‘‘ had a frugal 
mind” in respect of trifling expenses. One of his 


dittle peculiarities was an objection to havitiz 


overmuch tea, sugar, or cream consumed at his 
table. He would limit himself to the smallest 
modicum of these luxuries, and fondly hoped his 
example was followed by the other inhabitants 
of Orme House, who, in fact, wasted these articles 
as lavishly as every thing else. My lord stepped 
gayly up to the table, and viewed with satisfaction 
a cold, sullen drop or two of liquid that oozed 
from the spout as he tilted the tea-pot over a 
cup. ‘‘It’s very strong what there is of it,” he 
said. ‘* We shall only require some hot water.” 
Azalea sat down at table, and was watched 
with great interest by Rosa and Amelia, and 
ultimately by Conrad. The latter had nearly 
made up his mind that the new-comer was 
**jolly,” and was waiting some fitting oppor- 
tunity of communicating to her that conviction. 
When tea was over, Lord Orme invited Miss 
Slater to accompany him to the drawing-room. 
‘“*I dare say the children will get on better 
alone#’ he suggested ; ‘‘ besides which, I should be 
glad to have a little private conversation with you.” 
Miss Slater fluttered and smiled. Prim as 
she was, she-.could not forget the fact that Lord 
Orme was now a widower. The door closed, 
and the brother and sisters were left alone. 
Conrad was eleven, Rosa one year older. 
Amelia was the youngest, and her youthful 
plumpness of outline contrasted quaintly with the 
prim dignity Miss Slater had taught her to assume. 
““ Now, girls, put: off your stuck-up airs,” 


Conrad said, rudely. .*‘She’s gone, and it’s no 


go humbugging me. Let’s have a game with 
the new girl.” . 

Azalea advanced toward Amelia. ‘‘ Do show 
me your dolls and books,” she said, eagerly. 
‘‘ Lord Orme tells me you've got such lots of 
pretty things; and I’ve never seen but two dolls 
in my life.” | 

Amelia had a short consultation with Tosa, 
when Rosa spoke : 

‘¢ We will show them to you, but you mustn't 
touch them.” 

Azalea gave the required pledge, and all four 
children advanced toward a cupboard where the 
toys were kept, ranged in order, by command 
of Miss Slater, who did not permit unseemly 
confusion to exist even among the dolls’ legs 
and arms 


Azalea sat still for some little while, content | 


to look at the wonders of civilization with which 
the cupboard was stored; but after a while she 
found it irksome to see the outside of books she 
was not allowed to touch, and trying to her feel- 
ings to watch the consumption of bonbons which 
were never offered to herself. Her dullness was 
broken in upon by the sound of a whining out- 
side the door, accompanied by a vigorous scratch- 
ing against the panels. 
**Oh! it’s my darling! It’s Topaz!” cried 
Azalea, with a gush of tenderness, which was 
perhaps greater because she was feeling disap- 
pointed by her new companions.- She ran to 
the door and admitted the terrier, who leaped 
round her, barking with delight at the reunion. 
Azalea took her favorite to the table and poured 
out some milk for him. Milk was a favorite bev- 
erage with Topaz at Auriel: his tail wagged, and 
his eyes glistened with the delight of anticipation. 
“‘Oh! crikey, won’t she catch it, just!” 
Conrad, as he watched the unconscious Azalea’s 
proceedings, while Rosa Orme, assuming an air 
of authority, which was in ludicrous imitation 
of her governess, walked up to Azalea. . 
“* You must not do that on any account.” 
**'Why not?” said Azalea, simply. 
**Tt is not allowed, and, indeed, no dogs are 
allowed here at all.” 
Azalea looked at Topaz, and saw that his tail 
was quivering more than ever. | 
**T can’t disappoint him,” she said. 
“* He mustn't have it,” Rosa repeated, sharply. 
‘*Mustn’t he?” retorted ill-bred Azalea, with 
a sarcastic grin; and in another instant Topaz 
was lapping up the contents of the saucer. 
“I shall go and complain to Miss Slater,” 
Rosa said, with dignity. | 
‘¢ Pray do,” Azalea answered, coolly; ‘*I don’t 
mind what you say to Miss Slater; I don’t like 
her.” 
**You are a jolly girl,” Conrad said, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I don’t like Miss Slater; she’s a beast; 
and the girls don’t like her either, only they’re 
sneaks, and daren’t say so. Girls always are 
sneaks,” he added, reflectively, as he flung the 
“lash of his whip to and fro in the direction of 
Tepaz’s tail. 

‘Don't do that,” Azalea said, hastily; but 
she was too late, for the terrier, receiving an ac- 
cidental cut on his hind legs, turned round with 
his black and tan face, a perfect spark of anger, 
and flew at Conrad’s legs. 

There was an exclamation of pain and rage 
from the latter, a hurried flight to a high range 
of sofas on the part of Rosa and Amelia, and an 
ineffectual attempt of Azalea’s arms to secure 
Topaz; and then Conrad, recovering his senses, 
regained hfs hold of the whip he had dropped in 
the surprise of pain, and in his blind rage lashed 


Topaz and Azalea’s legs and the chairs and ta- | 


bles indiscriminately. 

For an instant the girl stood panting with 
rage, her face livid, and her blue eyes flashing ; 
then she flung herself on to Conrad, and attacked 
him in manner unscientific but effective, ¢., 
with crooked fingers. 

‘*How dare you!” she gasped, between the 
scratches; ‘‘you nasty cowardly little brute. 
Ugh!” 

By a violent effort Conrad disengaged him- 
self; then he stood up with hands clenched. 

‘*Now come on!” he cried, gloriously. He 
had been taught to box by a professor of the 
noble art of making our fellow-creatares’ flesh 
into jelly, and it had been impressed on his mind 
that before science brute strength ‘‘ was as no- 
thing.” Strongly imbued with this belief, he 
felt that the very attitude he assumed would be 
crushing to his small antagonist. When sud- 
denly, with a mighty rush, Azalea flew at him, 
beating down his guard, and reducing him to 
lower his head with a loud yell, and to rush 
round the room in full flight, crying, ‘‘ Pax, 
pax!” Hestopped when he found that Azalea, in 
lieu of pursuing him, was caressing the object of 
the strife, and recovering his spirits a little, began 
to square his arms once more, and to dance about 
on his toes in feeble imitation of the professor. 

When the door opened, which it did at that 
juncture, it disclosed an appalling sight to the 
eyes of Miss Slater, who entered with Lord 
Orme. Conrad, with little rivulets of blood 
trickling down his face, stood in attitude of de- 
fense, facing Azalea. She, with flushed cheeks 
and ruffled hair, was eying him wrathfully, and 
the glance she turned on Miss Slater was so 
menacing that that lady involuntarily recoiled 
with a vague impression that hell had broken 
loose, and had sent its imps to desecrate her or- 
derly apartment. Sh@surned her appealing face 
and clasped hands téward Lord Orme, but that 
gentleman’s eyes were\xiveted on Conrad. 

**Good Heavens, Sir!” cried the father, harsh- 
ly, ‘‘why po you stick out your elbows like that?” 


; and walking up swiftly to Conrad, with a vicious 


grip he flattened the boy’s arms into their right 
position. ‘‘ If you’re mean enough to hit a girl,” 
he continued, ‘‘ at least do it in proper style.” 
‘‘Qh! my dear children,” Miss Slater said, in 
an agitated tone to the Misses Orme, who were 
piping little shrill cries of alarm at a safe dis- 


cried } 


tance from the combatants, ‘‘ what has happen- 
ed to cause this dreadful scene ?” 

** I think they had better all go to bed,” said 
Lord Orme, 

Miss Slater folded her arms round her charges 
impressively. 

** My dears,” she murmured, as she gave them 
& parting salute, ‘‘let this be a warning to you.” 

** No need to warn them!”’ cried the incorrigi- 
ble Conrad; ‘‘they’ve got no lark in them.” 

** Won't you shake hands with your—with Rosa 
and Amelia ?’’ suggested Lord Orme to Azalea. 

The latter hunched her shoulders ungracious- 
ly. ‘‘I don’t like ‘em,” she said, impressively. 

** Azalea!” cried Lord Orme, 
Miss Slater that you’ know how to ve as a 


The child hung her head with shame and re- 
bellion in her face; then, with a great gulp, she 
steadied her voice and looked up. 

‘‘T am sorry to have given so much trouble; 
good-night, Miss Slater.” 

In spite of the cotton dress and the rustic 
voice there was a dignity in the child's manner 
that took her auditors by surprise. Lord Orme 
was inwardly pleased. ‘‘ Race always peeps out 
somewhere,” he muttered to himself. He was 
thinking of his own aristocratic lineage. By 
thé time/Azalea reached the door the vulgar 
élement (derived perhaps from the mother’s side) 
was in the ascendant again; for when Miss Sla- 
ter suggested benignly that she was glad the lit- 
tle girl was ashamed of herself—‘‘ and poor child, 
how was she to know better ?”—Azalea was heard 
to murmur to herself, ‘‘I ain’t a bit ashamed, 
and I hate ’em all.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRST MORNING AT BRIGHTON. 

Tue next morning Azalea awoke as the day 
was dawning—awoke with a strange wonder at 
missing the sound of rustling leaves and twitter- 
ing birds outside her window. She rubbed her 
eyes, and then thrust her little: white feet out of 
bed‘ and staréd out of the opposite window. She 
sat and watched until all the gray shadows in 
the air melted away before the new-risen run. 
‘There was a fresh breeze at sea; waves were 
rushing and tumbling over each other in mighty 
volumes of hissing foam.. Just where the wan 
light in the east broadened over the foaming 
anger beneath it, Azalea could discern a trou- 
bled sail dipping and rising with the alternate 
recoil and advance of the waters. : 

She sat and looked until she was filled with 
restless longing. She must go down and get 
near to those frothy ridges of water. She thirst- 
ed to breathe that stormy wind, to plant her feet 
on the shining heaps of shingle. In a little while 
the curly head and battered hat found their way 
down - stairs, and Azalea, mounted on a high 
chair, was making desperate attempts to slide 
back the heavy bolts of the front-door. A good- 
natured char-woman, hired to obviate the neces- 
sity of Lord Orme’s servants rising too early, 
came to her assistance. 

‘¢ You want to get out, dear,” she said, kindly, 
and then she looked after Azalea, astonished at 
the novel importation into Orme House. The 
latter ran swiftly down the road until she came 
to the esplanade wall. Underneath she saw 
there were winding paths that led down to the 
beach, and creeping under the shelter of the © 
wall to the gateway, she soon gained one of 
these, and ran down the slopes as only a child 
can run with all her heart in her legs. 

How glorious it was! the sun was brighter 
now on the water; all along the coast the sea 
seemed alive in its light; the heavy shoes dash- 
ed recklessly through the wet shingle, and Aza- 
lea poun on to every clump of shining weed 
she saw, and trailed them up to her nose with 
an expression of mingled ecstasy and wonder. 
The cross, white faces of Rosa and Amelia; the 
prim outline of Miss Slater—all faded away be- 
fore the immensity of her new sensations. She 
could not define them; she only knew that she 
was inhaling with her breath, devouring with 
her eyes, and feeling with every instinct of her 
living frame a wondrous exultation. She clapped 
her hands in the foam that splashed her glowing 
cheeks; she laughed out with delight, and did 
not heed how lonely her voice sounded, opposed 
to that heaving mass of water, in the silent glory 
of the early morning, as yet unbroken by any 
other human disturbance. At last, breathless, and 
with arms full of glutinous weeds and wave-worn 
pebbles, she sat down to rest under the shelter of 
a boat that stood on a high mound of shingle. 

Unfortunately, when she had first begun to 
paddle in the humid shingle, she had kicked 
her shoes off that she might the more unre- 
strainedly plunge her feet into the curling ed- 
dies of foam that kept circling up near her; 
now when she drew on her flannel socks, she 
searched in vain for one of the shoes. , 

Not wishing to wet her socks, she hopped up 
and down for some few minutes—a somewhat 
fatiguing method of locomotion in deep shingle 
—and then she stopped short; for, bobbing on 
the crest of an advancing wave, she saw a black 
object suspiciously like that she sought. She 
made a desperate plunge, and very nearly suc- 
ceeded in catching hold of the leathern boot- 
lace, which danced in aggravating proximity to 
her hand, and then off it went again as the wa- 
ters receded. 

Azalea stood breathless and despairing: ‘‘ How 
am I ever to catch it?” she cried, piteously. 

‘‘ Hallo! have you come to grief?” said some 
one behind her, in a cheerful voice. 

Azalea turned round, and recognized her an- 
tagonist of the night before. 

‘They're in a dreadful state about you—at 
least pa is; they think you're lost, you know— 
run away, or somethi Pa is sending out 
every where for you; and Miss Slater said it - 
was providential, and told Rosa and Amelia to 
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pray for you, when thay seid: grace over their She moved presently as if to re-enter her | down again to your shoes, and then—oh, it’s | unlucky day f iage. 3 bary aS 
breakfast. I guess she'll pray to a different | chamber, and as she turned she lifted her arms | dreadful !” iage. tel 
tune when she finds you're all right,” the in- | slightly and yawned, as though the languor of “T think J should love it,” Azalea said, We pati ok eames , y 

genuous youth added, witha grin. - sleep still hung over her; the movement flung | dreamily. In Norway and Sweden Sunday is the favorite 


‘‘ How can I go home like this?” urged Aza- 
lea, pointing downward to her shoeless foot. 
‘‘Qh, do help me to catch it!” she cried, as 
once more the waves brought the black speck 


nearer to her. 

‘¢ Catch hold!” he cried, flinging off his velvet 
jacket on to Azalea’s arm; and in another in- 
stant he was wading valorously into the waters. 

Unhappily, the length of his legs was not pro- 
portionate to the greatness of his courage, and 
the latter seemed — to evaporate when he 
suddenly found that he had lost his footing. 

‘*1’m carried off my legs!” he began to shout ; 
but a kindly wave placed him in reach of Aza- 
lea's hand, and the latter dragged him on terra 

firma. 

‘‘ Pray don’t try 0 more,” she said, hastily; 
‘‘T had much rather lose the shoe than see you 
do that again. ‘Thank you, all the same,” she 
added, gratefully. 

‘¢Oh! it was nothing at all: I can do much 

~ more plucky things than. that,” the young hero 
said, magnificently: Nevertheless, he did not 
offer to repeat his experiment, and Azalea turn- 

ed away from the sea, casting one wistful look 
after her lost property. ~~. 

‘¢ I’m going another way,” Conrad said, sud- 
denly, when they reached the cliff. He had not 
minded the risk of being drowned, but it was 
impossible that he con!c walk up to the house 
in company with this shabby little girl. 

As she drew near the house she saw Lord 
Orme standing on his threshold, looking anx- 
iously in a different direction from that whence 
she came. ‘‘QOh dear! if he'd only go in before 
he saw me!” Azalea murmured, nervously. She 
was not struck by the fact that. Lord Orme was 
the only inmate of Orme House who cared to 
watch for the truant. It is sad how little we 
prize anxiety which is likely to entail reproaches 
on us from the loving one. 

When Lord Orme did turn his eyes on Aza- 
lea he hardly knew whether to laugh or swear, 
whether to rejoice or scold. Relieved of his 
anxiety, his first impulse was to curse the cause 
of it; but the vituperation died away in a low, 

othered laugh, as he noted the supreme ab- 

urdity of her appearance. 

Hopping along the cold pavement like a de- 

j bird in winter time, that carries his leg 
in his feathers for warmth’s sake; her face down- 
cast, her ruffled head bare to the wind; the old 
hat fluttering like a dismal pennon behind her; 

her hands rosy with cold, stiffly clenched on long» 
trails of shining sea-weeds ; a few pebbles hugged 
up in her lap, Topaz glaring under her arm, two 
little toes peeping out from the exposed gray 
stocking!—such was the picture presented to 
Lord Orme and the two spotlessly-attired little 
girls who, with their governess, looked from the 
_ window on what Miss Slater termed “the dis- 
grace to Lord Orme’s door-steps.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV, 
A GLIMPSE OF LADY DIANA. 

Lorp Org, ere he followed Azalea through 
the doorway, looked round involuntarily to see 
whether any one was observing the child’s un- 
seemly appearance. 

For instant he saw nothing but the long 
row of houses, gleaming white in the morning 
sun, the empty parade, and the flutter of the 
sail which Azalea had previously noticed. Re- 
lieved in his mind, he was about to re-enter his 
touse, when a slight gust of wind wafted past 
- him an almond scent of flowers. 

‘“‘ Heliotrope,” said Lord Orme, inhaling its 
fragrance with satisfaction; ‘‘ how sweet it is! 
that must come from the balcony next door.” 

He looked at the balcony in question, and 
there his glance fell on something even more 
lovely than the tendrils that had been taught 
to writhe round and clamber over, in wanton 


profusion, the harsh lines of.iron bars; some- | 


thing sweeter, to a man’s eyes, than the sum- 
mer-like breaths that came from the boxes of 
mignonnette, and the purple bloom of the helio- 
tropes. There, with her face averted, her gaze 
turned seaward, her arms crossed on the balus- 
trade, her whole attitude indicative of voluptu- 
ous repose, stood a lady, who appeared quite 
unconscious of observation. 
Apparently she had stepped out from her 
dressing-room to breathe for an instant the 
fresh morning air, and feast her eygs on the 
waves, tumbling in sun and shadow against the 
coast. The wind lifted the warm-c@ored au- 
burn hair, which floated over her shoulders, and 
fluttered the lace sleeves that hung loosely about 
her round. white arms. face was averted ; 
only the edge of one pink cheek was visible ; but 
the plenteous hair, the bared arms, and the un- 
dulating outline of her figure, round which the 
velvet robe fell with such éxquisite harmony— 
all indicated that the tenant of the balcony was 
that fairest of God’s works, a beautiful woman. 
The face that was averted from Lord Orme was 
as charming as the beauty hinted by her little 
ear, bright cheek, and brighter hair indicated. 
Blue-gray eyes, heavy lidded; a delicate nose ;. 
a rose-bud mouth; lips overfull for classical per- 
fection, but not for man’s worship; a dimpled 
chin, and round throat. For her faults; the 
eyes were too close together; the face, when 
closely examined, showed certain weary lines; 
the eyes wore an anxious expression: had it not 
-been for the infantine dimpled chin, you would 
have said that the first bloom of youth no longer 
. rested on this charming countenance; but when 
the face became animated—when the eyes glis- 
tened, and the lips smiled—then men were ready 
to swear that Lady Diana Merton numbered, not 
thirty-five, but twenty summers. “4 


back the lace sleeves yet further, and sent a great 
float of warm hair down to her waist. The pur- 
ple robe, the red flowers that bloomed near its 
hem, the bright face, the grace of her move- 
ment, all combined to form a lovely picture, a 
charming bit of color for a painter’s eye, a love- 
ly sight to any man. 23 

Lord Orme glanced once toward the balcony, 
and then his gaze lowered, and he looked stead- 
fastly at another object which was coming rapid- 
ly down the cliff. | 

=.‘ By G—1! I think she goes a little short on 
that near leg. Nicholls” (this was to his groom), 
‘* take that mare to the stables; I shall be out to 
look at her directly.” ‘Then dropping his voice 
mysteriously—for he was as tender of his horse’s 
reputation as d be of.his daughter’s—he 
added, ‘‘ I’m dfraid there’s something wrong with 
that leg.” 

Lady Diana trailed her rich robes back through 
her window without perceiving her successful ri- 
val, the mare, and went to her breakfast with a 
pleased smile deepening her dimples. 

Lord Orme shook his head sadly as he turned 
to re-enter his house. ‘‘I gave a hundred and 
fifty for her,” he murmured. 


It was afternoon; the sun was hot on the sea, 
and the stormy wind of the morning had entire- 
ly subsided ; the air was now too languid to rip- 
ple the edges of the waves; all the moving shad- 
ows in the sea’s breast, all the thousand sparkles 
which had danced innumerable in the wind’s 
strong face, had died away in the hot, indolen 
calm of noon. , 

It was three o’clock; the Misses Orme had 
finished their lessons, and were preparing for 
their afternoon promenade on the cliff. ; 

Lord Orme had directed the housekeeper to 
provide some clothes for Azalea more in accord- 
ance with town fashion than the print frock an 
flannel socks. 

_ ** What a difference dress do make, to be sure!” 
Mrs. Benson said, admiringly, when her task was 
ended, and Azalea ragged and Azalea comfort- 
able was transformed into neat and uncomfort- 
able Azalea. 

She led the child to a mirror and bid her look 
at herself. The reflection represented a young 
lady habited in a neat blue cloth suit; her short, 
boy-like curls were disposed in smooth, glossy 
order under a Leghorn hat. A delicate pair of 
ankles were done justice to by fine silk stockings 
and close-fitting kid boots. 

** Now, miss, you are to go out and walk with 
the governess and the young ladies; and oh! 
here is a muff. What is that for? Why to put 
your hands in, to be sure; and here is a parasol. 
I’m sure you look as nice as a new sixpence, 
(aside) much nicer than those pasty-faced wea- 
sels down stairs.” 

Azalea looked pleased. ‘‘ Yes, I look quite 
as nice as they do,” she thought. She thanked 


‘Mrs. Benson, and walked down stairs with a dig- 


nified trip, which had something of Rosa Orme’s 
manner in it. 

- She felt strong in the possession of stiff skirts. 
Inwardly she said to Rosa and Amelia, ‘‘I can 
stick out &% well as you.” - 

Miss Slater and the young ladies received her 
with grim silence when she reached the sitting- 
room. Only once did the former lift up her 
voice as the party quitted the house. 

‘* Not that dog, I beg, Miss Moore.” 

Topaz was pattering down stairs after them 
with a speed which threatened to break his thin, 
spidery legs. 

**T will go out by myself, if you like,” Azalea 
—_ politely ; *‘ but, of course, Topaz wants his 
Ww 


She walked on, Topaz trotting contentedly by 
her sidé. Her companions had no option but to 
follow her, for Lord Orme had cautioned the gov- 
erness not to leave the child alone when outside 
the house. 

The four walked on in silence for a time, mak- 
ing part of the brilliant living panorama that 
shifted to and fro by the side of the gray sea-line. 
Miss Slater and her charges were endeavoring to 
detect familiar faces among the bright masses of 
the crowd. Azalea had no one at whom to make 
stiff bows or little false smiles, so she turned her 
eyes oceanward. 

Nowhere are nature and art brought face to 
face in such marked contrast as at Brighton. 
On the cliff above is perishable, in the waves be- 
low imperishable mutability. The old sea can 
hiss scorn up to the stream of puppets that make 
a narrow line of color between earth and sky, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Oh, miserable pigmies! cease to scan the 
traces of passion, desire, or sorrow in your clay 
faces, and look at the naked splendor of me, who 
was before ever man was born—of me, who have 
rotted the treasure and the lives of past genera- 
tions, kinsmen whom ye have only known by tra- 


‘dition, who will wash away the features of your 


children’s childreh ; who will heave and storm, 
smilé and dimple when man has ceased to be; 
when the silence of the Void once more falls on 
earth and ocean, and your unmeaning laughter 
and helpless tears will no longer echo over my 
vast loneliness.” 

Some dim sense of the contrast between the 
gay flutter of the crowd and the sullen grandeur 
of the steel-gray waters below reached Aza- 
lea: 
‘‘Do you ever feel afraid of the sea?” she 


asked Rosa Orme. | 
‘¢ I’m afraid when I’m on it—I’m so afraid of 


being sea-sick,” was that young lady’s prosaic 


answer. 
‘You have been on it!” Azalea said, in an 
awe-stricken tone. ‘* What did it feel like?” 
‘‘ First your head goes round and round, then 


| it seems to swim up to the top of a wave and 


‘form or other is universal all over ¢t’ 


** Wait till you’re on it,” was the significant 
rejoinder. The conversation was interrupted by 
Miss Slater. 

‘* Rosa, dear; heads up—toes down.” 

Rosa Obeyed, and tripped on with increased 
haughtiness of aspect, while Azalea 
head in involuntary rebellion to that harsh, un- 
tender voice. | 

Meanwhile various little annoyances inciden 
to her assumption of new attire began to trouble 
Azalea. 

Her shoes, new and stiff, already girded her 
over the instep. Her feet, numbed and com- 
pressed, seemed to terminate in one aching toe. 
She thought remorsefully of that dear old com- 
fortable shoe resting under her dressing-table, 
and of its companion, now probably full of sea- 
water, softer and more comfortable than ever. 
She hated her gloves too; they seemed to tie up 
all the freedom of her fingers; and most of all 
did she loathe a certain ruche of lace which 
formed the collar of her dress, and which was 
drawn together by two strings, one of which 
dangled down her back, and irritated the wearer 
to a sort of fidgety frenzy. 

**Oh!” groaned Azalea, turning, and despe- 


ng 
rately facing Miss Slater, ‘‘I can’t bear it any 


longer; I shall go mad presently.” 

Miss Slater, regarding her little enemy with 
angry and distrustful eyes, sought to frown her 
into silence ; but Medusa would have had no ef- 
fect under the circumstances, unless she had first 
flung one of her snakes down Azalea’s back, and 
commanded it to swallow the offending string. 

‘¢ Oh!” said the latter, tearfully, ‘‘do put your 
hand dowy my back and pull it away.” 

The little girls giggled. Miss Slater gave the 


child a rough push forward. Azalea stumbled in 


the impetus given to her steps, and at the same 
moment dropped her muff. Ere she had time 
to recover it Topaz’s quick eye noted the fallen 
prize. It was a glorious plaything for a light- 
hearted, active dog. He scampered up by- 
streets, then back and down the pavement, then 
across the cliff; and every time he dropped it he 
growled a general defiance to all caninity, until 
he had managed to fix again the fur securely be- 
tween his sharp white.teeth. 

‘Oh dear!” cried Azalea, dismally; ‘‘ how 
can I get him to stop ?” 

Then she suddenly, to the horror of her com- 
panions, gave utterance to a succession of shrill 
sounds. 

‘*Your papa never could have foreseen all 
this,” Miss Slater said, with not unnatural indig- 
nation. ‘*‘To be seen in company with a girl 
who stands still in the middle of Brighton, whis- 
tling like a plow-boy, is rather too much to en- 
dure. I have no control over that vulgar little 
creature ; but I must beg you, Rosa and Amelia, 
to walk, on.” 

Azalea did not see that her party had deserted 
her; her eyes were fixed on the movements of 
her favorite. Topaz had carried off the mfiff to 
the other side of the cliff, and incautiously chose 
to sit down ‘and regard his prize in the face of 
an advancing pony-chaise, drawn by two pretty 
little fretting bay ponies, and his mistress per- 
ceived that, unless he moved away very quickly, 
he would infallibly be run over in another mo- 
ment, 

The lady who was driving the pony-chaise 
(we have seen her charming face before) was 
turning her little nose and dreamy gray eyes to- 
ward the sea as her ponies’ hoofs clattered in 
dangerous proximity to Topaz’s head. ‘Then she 
looked languidly toward the cliff, and was curving 
her whip-lash through the air with. the intention 
of stimulating the ponies’ speed, when a white 
desperate little face rose up suddenly in front of 
them. A small but firm hand clutched hold of 
the reins, and then the ponies reared up. There 
was a sound ofa yelp. The child’s face disap- 
peared, the ponies bounded forward, and Lady 
Di Merton understood from the exclamations of 
the crowd round her that she had driven over a 
child. 


MARRIAGE DAYS. 


MARRIAGE is the only ceremony that in some 
‘abitable 
globe; the most highly civilized ng 4 and the 
most savage tribe alike appearing to recognize 
the necessity of the union of one man and one 
woman, that the purpose of their creation may be 
carried out, 

In ‘‘ The Marriage Day in all Ages and Coun- 
tries,” just published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, the author has entered in a very full and 
interesting manner into the subject of marriages 
as Cc all over the world, and from his 
book we make a few selections for our readers. 

Among many civilized nations great import- 
ance is attached to the day of the week on which 
a marriage takes place. In former times the 


Jews fixed certain days for the respective cere- 
monies of betrothal and marriage; thus, the 


fourth day was appointed for virgins, and the 
fifth for widows. Similarly, the more modern 
Hebrews fixed Wednesday and Friday for the 
former, and Thursday for the latter; In the 
present century Wednesday is generally the day 
on which the Jew spinsters and bachelors cele- 
brate-their marriages, and on the following day 
a ball concludes the affair; but if either of the 
parties has been previously married the Sabbath 
is the day chosen, and music and dancing form 
no part of the entertainment. The original rea- 
son for selecting Wednesday was because the San- 
hedrim held its sitting on Thursday, and there- 
fore the newly married man could immediately 
after his wedding bring his wife before the meet- 
‘ing, if he had any ground of complaint against her. 
The belief 


is very general that Friday is an 


her 


| Massachusetts, voted that every 


for bridals, while Thursday, the day of Thor, is 
looked upon as a Pagan day on which no Chris- 
tian ceremonies ought to be performed. > 4 
In Scotland the upper classes affect Monday . 
for their weddings, while the lower classes gener- 
ally select Tuesday, perhaps because in 1711 it 
was enacted, for the better observance of the 
— no wedding should take place on Mon- 


y. 

Another peculiarity of the Scottish le is 
that they much favor the last day of Sieou for - 
celebrating marriages. There are more wed- 
dings on that day in Scotland than in any week 
of the year, except, of course, the week in which 
that day occurs. When the new moon and the 
last day of the year are coincident the time is 
considered very propitious. In Wales Saturday 
would appear to be the great marrying day. In 
England there are yet extant many superstitions 
about the wedding-day. ‘‘ Marry in Lent, and 
you'll live to repent,” is a saying still current. 
Innocent’s day, 28th December, is considered 
particularly unlucky. A popular rhyme in En- 
glish country places gives the, folk-lore relating 
to the days of the week on which weddings ought. 
and ought not to take piace: 

“‘Monday for wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 


Wednesday the best day of all: 


Thursday for crosses, . 


Friday for los 
Saturday no luck at all.” 


In Roman Catholic countries the Church for 
bids marriage from the first Sunday in Advent 
until after the twelfth day or the Feast of-Cir- © 
cumcision, and from the beginning of Lent until 
Low-Sunday. 

The stage of the moon has more influence 
with semi-barbarous peoples than the day of the 
week in fixing the date proper for marriage. 
The ancient Greeks married either at the full or 
at the new moon; the Romans paid less atten- 
tion to the moon, and more -to the particular 
month, although they considered the Calends, 
Nones, and Ides of every month unsuitable for “ 
marriage, they specially disliked the chilly month 
of February and the blooming month of May. 


_In many parts of England and Scotland a super- 


stitious feeling against May marriages still lin- 
gers. 

So important was marriage considered among 
the Spartans that celibacy in men was deemed 
infamous ; and, by the laws of Lycurgus, crim- 
inal proceedings might be taken against those 
who married too late or unsuitably, as well «as 
against those who did not marry at all. An old . 
bachelor was stigmatized, and obliged to walk 
naked in the winter through the market-place, 
singing a satirical song on himself. 

In 1695 the local authorities of Eastham, in 
unmarried man 
in the township should kill six blackbirds or 
three crows yearly while he remained single, and 
that, as a penalty for not obeying the order, he 
should not get married until he had destroyed 
the- requisite number in arrear. In ‘1756 the 
Assembly of Maryland laid a tax of five shillings 
a year upon all bachelors above thirty-five years 
of age who were possessed of one hundred 
pounds; and of twenty shillings a year upon all 
bachelors and widowers, without children, who 
were above that age and possessed of three hun- 
dred pounds. 

In very few countries does affection appear to 
enter into the question of the marriage rite; pur- 
chase would appear to be the more common 


- method of acquiring a wife over the greater part 


of the world. In some places the cost' would 
not ap to be heavy. In Syria the father 
receives for his daughter five special articles 
namely, a carpet, a nose-ring, a neck-chairt, 
bracelets, and a camel-bag, whatever the latter 
may be. These articles, however, are made 
over to the young Woman. 
The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, held a 
kind of market of their daughters at certain 
times every year. ‘They were assembled in a 
public place, where they were exposed to gen- 
eral view, and disposed of to the best bidders by 
the public crier. The money given for the pur- 
chase of the handsume ones was applied to por- 
tion out those who were deficient in personal at- 
tractions. | 
- The quasi-Christians of Georgia and Circassia 
contract their marriages on very sudden resolu- 


tions, and treat them as mere matters of pur- 


chase and sale, according to the value of the wo- 
man. 

In China, among the respectable classes, the 
husband gives the wife a dowry; and; in fact, 
from the amount of it, and from the number of _ 
valuable presents which he makes her, he may 
be said to purchase her. pik 

In Java, in common a price is 
ways paid by the husband for his wife. 

Upon the west coast of Africa, when a girl is 
of a marriageable age she is conducted ahout 
the village by her friends, in order to advertise 
the fact; and her hands and arms ate adorned 
with gold trinkets, as lures to the young men. 
In South Africa a woman is invariably sold into 
matrimony, and sometimes as Many as twenty 
dollars are given for her. In case of separation 
the husband receives back from his wife’s rela- 
tions the price that he paid for her. 

Dr. Clarke, in his ‘‘ Travels,” says: ** The 
ceremony of marriage among the Kalmucks is 
performed on horseback. A girl is first mount- 
ed, who rides off at full speed. Her lover pur- 
sues; if he overtakes her she becomes his wifé, 
and returns with him to his tent. But it some- 
times happens tHat the woman does not wish to 
marry the person by whom she is pursued; in 
this case’she will not suffer him to overtake her. 
We were assured that no instance occurs of a 
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Kalmuck girl being thus caught, unless she have | friends, he thus having to pay for as well as to | by setting up his wife to public auction, and | onthe second; if married, on the third; and on 

} : a partiality to the pursuer. If she dislikes him | capture her. | parting with her for a price, dissolved the nup- | the little finger if he is a determined old bache- 

she rides, to use the language of English sports- In Lapland, if one asks the father of a mar- | tial bond, and escaped from all its obligations. | lor. The same rule applies to the ladies. A 

i men, ‘neck or nought!’ until she has completely | riageable girl to take a drink, and the offer is Frequent instances of the sales of: wives in open | ring worn on the first finger is a silent advertise- 

Th | “= effected her escape, or until her pursuer’s horse | accepted, it is understood that the person stand- | markets have occurred, and one happeyed so | ment for a husband; on the second, a token of 

becomes exhausted, leaving her at liberty to re- | ing treat is accepted as a son-in-law. Such a | late as 1859. | engagement; the third, matrimony; and the lit- 

| | turn, and to be afterward chased by some more | custom introduced here would be a heavier blow Perhaps the following may be novelfo many | tle finger, the gentle intimation of the wish to 

: . favored admirer.” -This ride is not undertaken | to bar-rooms than any excise law ever framed. of our readers : ** If a gentleman wislés to make | die an old maid.” According to the author of 

until after the price for the girl has been agreed There was anciently a fallacious notion prev- | known his desire to be married, he wears a ring | a book called ‘‘ Love’s Telegraph,” the above is 
upon between the would-be bridegroom and her | alent among the ignorant in Engjand that a man, | on the first finger of the left hand; if engaged, | a modern American fashion. — ae 
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“THE UNWELCOME VISITOR.” 


Tuls picture is from a painting by Mr. Ans- 
DELL, an English artist, who is well known as a 
skillful animal painter. This subject, however, 
is somewhat out of his beaten track. Here, be- 


sides the examples of the way in which the art-. 


ist has ‘*‘ many a time and oft” represented sheep 
—rams and wethers, ewes and-lambs—in all sit- 
uations, including that of the parents defending 
their young, we have a specimen of the painter’s 
ability in, depicting Monsieur Reynard, under 
circumstances advantageous for the display of 
his vulpine, slinking, cunning, and cowardly 
cruelty. ‘The situation represented may appear 
to some readers as rather forced and question- 
able; but we can assure them that in parts of 
Scotland the foxes are very large and powerful, 
and correspondingly audacious, and that often 
they are very destructive to sheep. And with 
this assurance we may safely leave the picture to 
tell its own tale to those who may see it merely 
through the medium of our engraving. 


THE LOG JAM ON THE CHIPPEWA. 


WE illustrate on page 360 a characteristic in- 
cident of the late freshets in Wisconsin. ‘The 
piers shown in the picture were put in by 
Pounp, IlaLsert, & Co. to protect their works 
below from damage by the heavy ice freshets in 
the spring, and also to detain temporarily the 
logs, to prevent them from running into the river 
until they could sort out their own logs fromthe 
general drive. Some of these piers stand in forty - 
feet water, which is quite deep for a long dis- 
tance above the piers. ‘There was a much larger 
amount of logs put in during the last winter than 
ever before, and probably about sixty million 
feet were put in on the ice, #*o that when the 
latter went out this large body of logs moved 
together and choked up the river. . Immediately 
behind this came the general drive of probably 
ninety millions more. ‘The jam formed some: 
thing more than half a mile above the piers, and 
extended up. the river more than a mile and a 
half—one solid mass of logs, and there they 
stuck, refusing to move. 

A large number of men were set to work to 
break. it up, which they finally succeeded in 
doing, when the entire mass moved together for 
half a mile, presenting one of the grandest 


scenes ever witnessed, although attended with» 


some danger to those who remained on the mass 
while it was In motion. 

The piers proved strong enough to stop the 
logs, else every thing below in the shape of piers, 
booms, and logs would have been swept. away. 
The logs are in many places piled twenty feet 
above the level of the water. 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Birps, as regards structure, are perhaps the 
most perfectly eridowed, as they are certainly the 
most beautiful and interesting, of all the lower 
animals. In birds there is an admirable mech- 
anism and adaptation both for gliding in the 
air and.swimming in the water. ‘They surpass’ 
all other animals in-the faculty of continuing 
their motion without resting; as well as in its 


rapidity. The fleetest courser can scarcely ever’ 


run more than a mile in a minute, nor support 
that speed beyond five or six such exertions. 
But the joyous swallow does this tenfold for 
pleasure. In his usual way he flies at the rate 
of one mile in a minute; and Wilson, the or- 
nithologist, ascertained that the swallow is so 
engaged for ten hours every day. So can the 
bluebird of America, for a space of 600 miles. 
Carrier- pigeons move with half that celerity ; 
one flew from Liskeard to London, 220 miles, 
in six hours. ‘The golden eagle is supposed to 
dart through the fiercest storm at the rate of 
160 miles an hour; but one of our smallest birds, 
the swift, can even quadruple the most excited 
quickness of the race-horse for a distance. Spal- 
lanzani thought that the little swift traveled at 
the rate of 250 miles an hour. 

Inquiries into the phenomena of the flight of 


birds would lead us far beyond our limits. The. 


subject is beset with error.. Thus, we read: 
‘* Every one has remarked the manner in which 
birds of prey float, as it were, without any ef- 
fort, and with steady expanded wings, at great 
heights in the atmosphere. This they are ena- 
bled to do from the quantity of air contained in 
the air-cells of their bodies, which air being tak- 
en in at a low level in the atmosphere, of course 
rarefies and expands as the bird ascends into 
higher regions. Their rapidity of descent must 
be accomplished by the sudden expulsion of this 
air, aided by their muscular efforts.” 

Now Dr. Crisp has read to the Zoological So- 
ciety a paper ‘‘On the presence or absence of 
air in the bones of birds,” for the purpose of 
' showing the prevailing error upon the subject— 
viz., ‘that the bones of the bird are filled with 
air.” Of fifty-two British birds recently dissect- 
ed by him, only one, the sparrow-hawk, had the 
bones generally perforated for the admission of 
air. In thirteen others, the humeri only were 
hollow, and among these were several birds of 
short flight. In the remaining, thirty-eight, nei- 
ther the humeri nor femora contained air, al- 
though in this list were several birds of passage 
and of rapid flight—Dr. Crisp’s. conclusion be- 
ing, that the majority of British birds have no 
air in their bones, and ‘that, with the exception 
of the falcons, “but very few British birds have 
hollow femora. 

Mr. Gould records a most vemnstiolite instance 
of rapid and sustained flight, which he witnessed 
on his return from North America, whither he 
had proceeded for the purpose of studying the 
habits and manners of the species of trochilus 
(humming-bird) frequenting that portion .of 
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America. Havite remarked that he arrived 
just priorto the period of the migration of this 
bird from Mexico, to the north, and had ample 
_ Opportunjties for observing it in a state of na- 
ture, he rioticed that its actions were very pecul- 
iar, and guite ditferent from those of all other 
birds: the flight is performed by a motion of the 
wings so rapid as to be almost imperceptible ; 
indeed, the muscular power of this little creat- 
ure appears to be very great in every respect, as, 
independently of its rapid and sustained flight, 
it grasps the small twigs, flowers, etc., upon 
which it alights With the utmost tenacity. It 
appears to be most active in the morning and 
evening, and to pass the middle of the day ina 
State of sleepy torpor. Occasionally it occurs in 
such numbers that fifty or sixty birds may be 
seen in a single tree. ‘When captured it so 
speedily becomes tame that it will feed from the 
hand or mouth within half an hour. 


THE TRUE SYSTEM OF TRADING.— 
CHICKERING & SONS. 


PIaNOs, as an article of luxury,,have always 


_ been held at faney prices—marked up to figures’ 


which none%f the makers ever expected to real- 
_ ize, except in a few cases, where the free-handed, 
careless rich man gives a check without ques- 
tioning the price. Such instances are remarka- 
bly rare, for the great mass of purchasers search 
out, with inveterate persistency, that store where 
they can get a good piano at the lowest — 
price. 

But how is the lowest price obtained ? By 
bartering for half an hour, and then out to so 
other store to.compare not 3 returning for an- 
other bartering palaver, and securing a further 
_ reduction in price; another trudge to piano-stores 
where the discount offered at last store is men- 
tioned, whereupon each maker goes gq little bet- 
. ter, until the lowest point—say 15 or 20 per cent. 
—is obtained, and the customer returns to the 
first place, gets- the piano at the lowest price of- 


fered by otherdealers, with perhaps a pian@ stool © 


“and cover thrown in, to clinch the bargain.’ This 
is the style of trade upon the fancy-price system. 
It is a system of diamond cut diamond; one in 
which the most persistent or the most un$crupu- 
lous will win; one where the buyer believes that 
the seller-is going to cheat him, if possible, and 
so is ever on the defensive. A system, in short, 
which blunts the fine sense of honor and self-re- 
spect both in the buyer and the seller, and de- 
Stroys all confidence between them. 

The faney system has always existed to a cer- 
tain extent, but now that pianos are no longer 
Juxuries, but necessities, a new and less wealthy 
class is brought upon the scene, and the ‘‘knock- 
ing-dewn” system has increased in vigor and 
rhagnitude, from thegfact that, while formally 
with the jrich it was a matter of principle, with 
the less rich now it is a matter of necessity. 

CHICKERING & Sons, who have for nearly fif- 
ty years ranked as the leading manufacturers of 
the country, and whose position has naturally 
brought them into connection with the finest 
classes of purchasers, conscious of the growing 
and demoralizing influence of the system, determ- 
ined to abandon it, and to adopt in its place 
the one-price system—a price that should be in- 
variable, that should give assurance to the pub- 
lic that a CHICKERING Piano can be purchased 
at prices uniform with those of Boston and New 
York in Portland, Chicago, St. Louis, Charles- 
tun, New Orleans, or any other place where a 
CHICKERING agent exists, the difference being 
only that of boxing and transportation. 

This price-list has been based upon a close cal- 
culation of the cost of manufacture, with a fair 
manufacturers profit added to it. By abolishing 
all discounts, and while making exactly the same 
superior piano, CHICKERING & Sons have con- 
eluded that they can sell to the public to-day for 
S475 the same instrument which the discount 
system compelled them to charge $600 for last 
year, and the same scale of reduction in all 
classes of their instruments, up to the Concert 
Grand Pianos. 

These pianos are no cheaper to the makers 
than before, nor are tliey to, those purchasers 
who persist until they have beaten every thing 


down to the very lowest point; but they are to 


the fair customer, who, believing that reputable 
are honest, used to pay what they were 
asked, but ¢an now gain the same advantages as 
the discount-bargainers, without the trouble of 
aking for it, There is no variation in the prices 

imed; but just so much money as is marked 
* the price fist can buy just such a piano as is 
named Opposite to it. 

This is as it should be; it fs a movement which 
‘iflects favorably all classes throughout the coun- 
try; and there can not be a doubt but that 
CHICKERING Sons will be fully and heartily 
indursed wherever the knowledge of their onc- 


houses. 


TING MACHIN 


priced sterling pianos extends, and it will travel 
fast enough and far enough, depend upon it. 


Pumpinc WaTER.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using 
Ericsson’s CaLoric Pump; of late greatly im- 
proved and rendered noiseless, it is perfectly 
safe, does not get out of order, and is easily man- 

by any servant. For ten years past it has 
been in constant use in many of the finest houses 
on Murray Hill and at a large number of country 
seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and thus prov- 
ing its durability and efficiency. One always in 
operation at the office, 164 Duane St.—[ Com. } 


A SECRET MADE PUBLIC. 


To save all farther dispute as to the vegetable 
principles which impart to Sozoponr its puri- 
fying and preservative properties, the proprietors 
announce that the Bark of the Quillaya Sapona- 
ria, or Soap-Tree of South America—the cleans- 
ing properties of which are unequaled by any 
other vegetable substance as yet saath tastilins 
its main ingredient.—{ Com. } 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I MaDe one hundred pairs of pantaloons, all 
thick and lined, with one ‘needle, without chang- 
ing it; also made three hundred pairs in nine 
months. Very truly yours, 

Mrs. A. M. Taxtor. 

Troy, Bradford Co., Pa. 


So far as we know, Rockwoop, 839 Broad- 
way, has the most varied experience and the 
most extensive apparatus for landscape and me- 
chanical photography in the country. He is 
frequently employed by the Harpers and by the 

Central Park Commissioners.—Scientisic Amer- 


Coreate & Co.'s Tortet Soars, — The article pro- 
duced by this Company we know to be of the very 
best quality. It is a pleasant and effectual purifier 
of the flesh.— Northern Christian Advocate. 


To remove Motu Parones, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Morn Frroxte Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond S8t., N. Y. 

by all Druggists.—[Com.] 


Dyspepsia cure Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Sour Stomach. ~‘e * Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. 8S. G. 571 Broadway. 


Ser Notice, on page 368, of Watraven's (Uphol- 
stery Goods) removal to 751 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 28, 
and 30 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE.” Try their 
90c. AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or cend for 
price-list. FORME CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed. 


OOSEY'S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte : 


E1e@nTeen BarRiTonE AND Bass Sonas....... 
BreETHOVEN's 45 ORIGINAL WALTZES......... 50c. 
ComPLETE OPERAS FOR PIANO, each......... 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price. CaTaLocues Frer. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds in the 


’ head, or one pint of Pain Paint (doubl strength), sent, 


free of express charges, on receipt of $5; or one sitlon 
of Pain Paint or Small bottles 
sold at all Drug Stores OTT, Inventor 
and Sole Proprietor, 181 Chatham aioe: New York. 


PARALYSIS. 


young resident in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who had been 
subject to fits which became 
more. frequent and of longer 

duration at the recurrence of 


each of her monthly periods, a 


and which, after six years’ du- 
ration, terminated in Paralysis 
of the entire side of her body, 
has been cured in Jess than six 
months so perfectly, by the 
_ use of Stafford's Iron and Sul- 
phur Powders, that there is no 
appearance in her walk, speech, 
or features, of her ever having 
n paralyzed. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
36 Powders, $2 50. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. 2 


PIANOS and ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and mpward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


} ANTED— AGENTS —to sell the Ameri- 

can emerge | Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
Co. Duston, Muse. »vi Leis, 3 Mo, 


FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSET STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE, 
CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 


FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER < 
(Foot of Murray Street), 
—AT 5 P.M.— 


DODWORTH'’'S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
— brass, reed, "3 string bands, will be attach- 
to baal steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING 
THIS IS THE as LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 


GHT STE 
JAMES Fisk, Try 
Managing Director. 
M. R. General Superintendent. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


HERMAN TROST 


Wos. 48 and 60 Murray St., N. Y. 


FRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 
‘PEA SETS, 
VASES, 
PARIS BRONZES, 


PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 
CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 
BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, 
LAVA ARTICLES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


IN PARIS, 
130 Faubourg 8t. Denis. 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hontine-Case Lapres’ Watouss, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. pine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Case Watones, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 
IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Engraved Movement, et Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
SILVER Cases, $1 
MERICAN MOVEMENT 
Silver $15; Fall Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 


Huntine-Casz Warcours, First Quality, Lever | 


lated 


Movement, Full Jeweled, _ usted Balance, Re mers 
ches 


and Warranted, p40; ty, $48; and 

of — description, nally low, sent by resg, to 
after they have been received and exam- 

Watch received from us may 

or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 

Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


8S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHIN ST., NEW YORK. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brilliant 
_cy to the real Ranond, mounted at 
own factory, in artistic 

sold by us at one sixtieth of the 
ics of real diamonds, to which they are 
wae equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 


and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10 
Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$14. 
cluster 8 og $10, $15, $20, and. $25 each; Cross Sets, 


and 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Gents’ 

Rin $10, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, 
Cluster Pins, 480 each; with tail, $10, $25: 

Cross Pins, $6, 10. $15; Studs, per set, $3, "$5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P. O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers p all € es. A Large 
count: to ade. TR ress 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & 00. Providence, R. I. 


HUNTING-CASE WATCHES, $15, $20, and $235. 
Full Jeweled. With Patent-Lever Movements. ar- 
ranted Perfect Time-keepers and to Retain the Color 
of 18-carat Gold. Sent by Express, C.O.D. Customers 
must 76 rit Ca s. Latest Styles Chains, $3, $5, $7, 

and $10.—J AN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch 
Co., 79 Nico St., N.Y. (Removed from No. 78.) 


$10 PER DAY GUARANTEED 


Agents to sell the Sewing Macnaine. 
It makes the Lock STITOH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDEs, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sew- 
ing Machine ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 
5 years. Send for circular. Address Jonnson, CLARK, 
& Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Salary. U.S. PIANO COS N.Y. 


— & BROTHERS, New YorE, 


Have just published : 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS. 
own Illustrations. a Novel 


Own Illustrations. in One Volume, 
Paper, Price CE 

Harrer & Brotruers will issue immediate- 

ly New Editions of Thackeray’s other Novels, Illus- 

trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating: of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and ‘Wines, Red and White: 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and _—— By 
Wituram J. Frage. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Witttam LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which te just_ready. 


ROBINSON'S FOR HER SAKE. 
FOR HER SAKE. By Frenpericr W. Rosrnson, 
Author of *“*Carry's Confession,” ** Mattie: a Stray,” 
** Christie's Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend," Poor Hu- 
_ manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES. 
THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epwarp J. Woop, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times,” and ‘‘Giants and Dwarfs.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 26. 


DE MILLE'’S DODGE CLUB. 
THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Miuuz, Author of “ Cord and Creese," &c. With 
One Hun Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WALLACE’S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Aurrep Russet Wat Lace, Author of ‘* Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” *‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. ith Ten Maps and eg ele- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 


KATHLEEN. 
A Novel. By the quae of ‘‘ Raymond's Heroine." 
Svo, Paper, 50 cen 


BARNES’'S NOTES ON 7 THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, oat ae EXPLANATORY, anp PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By AL- 
BERT BARNES, le of ** Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” ‘* Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity," 
&C., &e. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. JJ. and 
III, just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “Gu Livingstone,’ 
Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci,” ‘‘ Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, '85 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING- -BOOK. 
FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento 
With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, Cloth, 


red Illustrations. 


CHARLES READE'’'S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter- 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reavg. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. 
‘Reape. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON: and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CouNTESs 
Gurco1oLt. Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, C ‘oth, $1 75. 


LEVER’s THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. By Cuas. Lever, 
Author of *“*The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” 

With hustrations. 


** Charles O' Malley,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 


IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
iy h France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 

Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
oe | Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. . PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
~ Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE- BOOK. 
HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” . PEMBROK 
- Professors Heidelberg niversity. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. ‘Tilustrated’by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Illus- 
rated. PartI. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperick 
Wuymrer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


ez Harper & Brorners will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage Sree, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


ATENTS.—Munn & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 87 Park *Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
pinions no charge. pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. as above. 


“Sword ahd Gown," 


Fetrinver. Assisted - 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Just Issued. 


FOSTER’S 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: 


Its Physical Geography, including Sketches of the To- 
pography, Botany, Climate, Geology, and Mineral 
‘Resources; and of the Progress of Development in 

Population and Material Wealth. By J. W. Fosrzr, 
LL.D., President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Joint-Author of *‘ Fos- 
ter and Whitney's Report on the Geology of the 
Lake Superior Region,” Lecturer on Physical Geog- 
raphy and Cognate Sciences in the University of 
Chicago, &c., &c. Illustrated by Maps and Sections. 
Chicago: 8. C: Griggs & Co. London: Trubner & 
Co. 1869. 


450 Pages, 8vo. Price $3 50. 
SENT, PREPAID, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


Dr. Foster’s book is an honor to the country, and 
particularly an honor to Chicago, where it was writ- 
teu, printed, and published. It is scientific, but its 
science is cluthed in language plain and interesting. 
—American Churchman. 


It is the most creditable voltime Chicago has ever 
produced. There is nothing ephemeral or local in its 
value. It is éxhaustive in the treatment of a subject 
alike interesting to the student of abstract science 
and the statesman, and the business man of enlarged 


views.—Chicago Journal. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


If vou would have.a brief yet comprehensive de- 


scription of each of the Pacific Railroad routes, get 


, FOSTER’S MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


If you wish to know about the Gold, Silver, Iron, 
Copper, Lead, and Coal Mines of the vast region be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Pacific Shore, read 
FOSTER’S MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


ACTION OF EARTHQUAKES. 


If you would have a fine description of the Missis- 
sippi River—its area, basins, characteristic vegetation, 
overflows, bluff formations, geology, and the pecu- 
liarities of the action of earthquakes in changing the 
physical aspects of the valley, read Dr. FOSTER’S 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


EFFECT OF FORESTS ON HEALTH. 


If you desire to know the effects of forests upoh 
health—how they retain moisture, absorb noxious 


gases, check drouths, and modify climate—examine 


FOSTER'S MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


ORIGIN OF THE PRAIRIES. 


If you would know the origin of the prairies, or 
the geological structure of the region around the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi Valley, the Rocky Mount- 
ain and Pacific Coast ranges, or the wonders of the 
“drift epoch,” get FOSTER'S work, THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY. 


ICEBERGS and MOUND BUILDERS. 


Would you go back amid dead ages, among the 
MOUNDS and the MOUND BUILDERS;; see the 
blazing fires of VOLCANOES now extinct; hear the 
thundering tread of the AVALANCHE along the 
granite sides of mountains rising heavenward 14,600 
feet; or listen to the “frozen music” of the great 
army of ICEBERGS grinding and polishing huge 
ROCKS, transporting and dropping them along the 
plains a8 EVERLASTING MEMENTOES Of their once 
stately and solemn march from a frozen realm to a 
sunny clime’ read that interesting volame, FOS- 
TER'S MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


ATMOSPHERIC CURRENTS. 


If you wish to know the origin of atmospheric cur- 


rents, or about the prevailing winds, rain charts, iso- 
thermal lines, and how energy in man varies within 
these differentdines; the evaporative power of winds, 
the degrees of heat and cold, of moisture and dry- 
ness of that boundless region west of the Great 
Lakes toward which all the nations of the earth are 
now tending, and which is shortly to be the CENTRE 
of the WORLD’S WEALTH AND POWER, buy and 
read Foster's Great Work, THE MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


For schools and colleges it is more valuable as a 
text-book, or reading-book, than half of the books 
now in use. It is practical, reliable, and gives just 
such information as every man, woman, and child is 
interested in knowing. 


SURPASSES ALL OTHER WORKS 
OF THE KIND, 


No other work gives so good an idea of the vast 
resources and the greatness and grandeur of the 
West, as the 450 pages of this beautiful book, which © 


Will be Sent Prepaid for $3 50. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO. 
Publishers, Chicago. 


Sold by 
TRUBNER & CO. LONGOR. 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN, & CO., New York. 
A. ROMAN & CO. San Francisco. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
Philadelphia. 


- imposition hereafter, we have 


‘mineral poisons suffered to sink into that obscurity: 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold | 


HUNTING WATCHES. $20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessW atches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
enuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
reatly improved our Oroide 
appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 


COLLINS 
METAL 
(IMPROVED OROIDE). 


named itthe $35 Broadway. 
“COLLINS METAL,” 
and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prorecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is — to gold excepting in Intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's Watches 
are Full: Jeweled Levers; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. e $15 Watches are equa! in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch —- $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sieeve-But- 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively employ no — (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere nepenenae themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 


money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the * 


express office. Customers mnst pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofice is . r : 


No. 835 BROADWAY, corner Worth Street (Up Stairs), New York. 
Removed from Nos. 37 & 39- Nassau St.] Cw.E. COLLINS & CO. 


Science Advances. 


As soon as an article purporting to be of utility has 
been tested, and its merits endorsed by public opin- 
ion, ynprincipled parties endeavor to replenish their 
depleted purses by counterfeiting, and substituting a 
spurious for the genuine article. Some time since, 
mercury, in the disguise of pills, powders, &c., was 
given for all diseases of the stomach and liver, while 
quinine was freely administered for the chills. At 
length 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


made its advent, and an entire new system of healing 
was inaugurated. The beneficial effects of this val- 
uable preparation were at once acknowledged, and 


LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


/BRACED WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND, a 


This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by all first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made ced the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


TRY THE BEST 


to which an enlightened age has consigned them. 
There have been many spurious Bitters palmed upon 
the community, which, after trial, have been found 
perfectly worthless; while HOSTETTER'’S has proved 
a blessing to thousands, who owe to it their restora- 
tion to health and strength. 

For many years we have watched the steady prog- 
ress of 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


in public estimation, and its beneficient effects as a 
cure for all complaints arising from the stomach of a 
morbid nature, and we are free to say that it can be 
relied upon as a certain relief and remedy. Its pro- 
prietors have made the above preparation, after years 
of careful study and sitting, and are now reaping the 
reward claimed by this valuable specific, and which 
morn. SELAT For particulars send two 3-cent stamps 
kind that is reliable in all cases, and it therefore de- | 4, AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


mands the attention of the afflicted. 

1 A DAY. Samples Free. Address, with 
Holloway’s Pilis and Ointment are guaranteed to cure $ stamp, RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 
the worst cases of bronchial disease. This is no idle | - 
statement. 
your bronchial affection may soon be a consumption. 


REISSUE OF ‘THACKERAY’S NOVELS 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, 
With Thackeray’s Own Tlustrations. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


GOOD 
Agents wanted every where. 

C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


SAMPLE of PROFESSOR ROBB’S MAGNETIC 
CURLIQUE sent FREE, Itcurls straight hair 
(without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing 
curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address; with Stamp, 


Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Onto. 


UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Send for Circular. 


cents to Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


Messrs. Harper & BROTHERS have just ready a New Edition. of 


VANITY FAIR. 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. : 


By WM. M. THACKERAY. With the Author’s own Illustrations. Complete 


in One Vol., 8vo,:Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 


To be followed immediately by New Editions of the Author’s other Novels, 


at correspondingly low prices.. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS have also just ready New, Legible, and Popular Edi- 
tions of | 
CHARLES READE'’S N OVELS : ) 
HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. §8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo. . 
FOUL PLAY. 8vo. 


To be followed immediately by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 


ee- Hanree & Broruers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the prite. 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 


If on ke Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 


—More Valuable than Gold. 


Sufferers, take heed ere it is too late— BABKEEPER'S GUIDE, to mix Drinks. Send 20 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely.from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that even have bee 
deceived. It has seriously oc- 
cupied the attention of scien- 
tific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal 

at the Paris Exposition. 

3 The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all tiese goods are 
manufactured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 

Price From $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
wil be sent, postaaia, en demand. 

Goods sent b es C.O. D., with charger. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


nts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for Jess than $40. All others are in- 
fringemeuts, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Fall particulars free. 

Address W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


56000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED for HARDING'S New Illuminated and 

Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The works 

are now ready for delivery. Address for Catalogue 
of the best-selling Subscription Books published. 
_ W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 

Publisher of Harding's Edition of the Holy Bible. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12; $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., _ 


15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


Agents! Read This! 


WwF WILL PAY AGENTS A SALAR\ 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTEEL BUSINESS for either sex. No 
previous knowledge of the same or capital re- 
quired. This is no advertising scheme, but comes 
from a reliable business firm. acum of dollars 
T. W. EVANS & CO., 
uth 8th St., Philadelphia, 


can be made by addressin 
41 


Bataan, send for catalogne of all new Archi- 
tectural Books and Journals. Address A. J. Brcex- 
NELL & Co., Publ’rs, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Il. 
OR less than NOTHING !—Harper’s Monthly, or 
any other $4 publication, sent for $3 90 a year, with 
Halbs Journal of Health, for 1869, which alune 
is $1 50. ‘* Bronchitis, Consumption, Throatail,” $1 70, 
Address .W. W. HALL, 176 Broadway, New York. 


FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 
GLOBE FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO.,, 
No. 4. Dey Street, New York. 

Great reduction in price. -No.1, $35; No. 2, $40; No.8, 
$45. First-class Agents wanted. Address as above. 


w= will you work for $1 50 a Day, when you can 
make $50 a week in our new business? Can be 
done dn-door by either sex. We have 100 new arti- 
cles never before introduced, and wanted in every 
house. Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 
WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


OMES FOR THE MILLION.—$500,000 worth of 


Miséouri-Lands for sale, mostly in Lewie County. — 


Excellent market, fertile soil, and healthy climate. 
No cheaper or better lands in the West. Daily com- 
munication with ae” Send for Circular to 
: G. W. CONNELL, La Grange, Mo. 
VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Variety Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivins, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


M YSTER ¥.—Srinit Prorograras sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty Street, N.Y. 
1 PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
for 25 cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address - SEYMOUR, Hotianp, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper’s Macazryg, One Year......$4 
Harrer’s One Year...... 4 
Bazar, Qne ‘Year...... 4 


Harper's Macazinyr, Harper's Wepkty, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinz, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be suppled gratis for every Club of Five 

ScunpscRiBERs at $4 00 each, in one remiitance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. | 
The Postage within the United States is for the 

MaGazineE 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 


00 
00 
00 


24 cents additional for the MaGazrnyg, or 20 cents for © 


the Wreexiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 


stage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Bro tuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazinr, the Wererxry, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both tlie 
old and the new one must be given. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN Harrrr’s PERIOPIOALS. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 


$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less * 


space, $1 50 per Line, each ~~ 

Hla ’a Weekly.—Inside Pa $1 50 Line; 
Pace, $2 00 per 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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